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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 


And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 
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We had many books to teach us our more important duties, and to settle 
opinions in philosophy or politics; but an arditer elegantiarum, a judge of pro- 
priety, was yet wanting, who should survey the track of daily conversation, and 
free it from thorns and prickles, which tease the passer, though they do not 
wound him. ; 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent publication of short 
papers, which we read not as study but amusement. If the subject be slight, 
the treatise is short. The busy may find time, and the idle may find patience. 

Johnson. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OF THE ABORIGINES OF THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 
[Continued from our last number. ] 


In removing an artificial mound in Chilicothe in 1813, there 
was found in its bosom a piece of coffer, encrusted with erugo, 
half an inch thick; it consisted of thin flates of copper rolled 
up, enclosing each other. It was about three inches in length, 
and one-fourth of an inch in thickness; the copper remarkably 
pure and fine; the /amina, or plates, about twenty in number. 
They had been smelted and prepared in a workmanlike manner, 
and ingeniously folded up ina single piece. As this specimen of 
copper is justly ascribed to the aborigines, it enters into the con- 
troversy in regard to the Asiatic and European origin of the abo- 
rigines. It is manifestly a trifling thing to ascribe this copper to 
a Welsh colony of the eleventh century; but the difficulty is entire- 
ly removed by supposing it to have an Asiatic origin. #Brass and, 
cofifier were in use at a very early period in Asia, and may be 
traced as far back as 7'«4al-cain. Brass not being found in nature, 
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but made of copper, affords a presumption that there were work- 
men in copper at that period. The copper /amina, found at Chili- 
cothe, considered as a precious memeria/, might have descended 
through several centuries, and might have once been in the hands 
of a people more refined than those aboriginal Asiatics to whom 
it is referred. It was a custom in heathen nations to bury with 
their chiefs, not only pieces of armour, but memorials which were 
preserved or worn by way of ornament. 

In removing the same mound in Chilicothe, a beautiful piece 
of marble was taken up in I814, and is now in the possession of a 
gentleman at Chilicothe. This marble piece was undoubtedly 
made and used for ornament, being perforated ingeniously with 
loop holes for fastening. It is apparent that these loop holes must 
have been executed by some instrument for boring, as the exact- 
ess appears to be inexplicable upon any other supposition. This 
marble piece is about five inches in length, flat on one side, and 
oval on the other, having an increasing width at the middle. The 
ends are apparently cut and squared with some implement used 
for that purpose. The marble has a dark dun colour, but the veins 
of the stone are very distinct. We do not deny but that the pre 
sent race of Indians have exercised a degree of skill equal to that 
which is exhibited by this piece of marble, but not in the use of 
those instruments which we have supposed to have been necessa- 
ry in this case. It is likewise to be remarked, that these Indian: 
are not in the practice of using this kind of ornament. Had mar- 
ble pieces of this description been more common in the western 
country, occupying a position nearer the surface of the earth, and 
not buried in mounds, we might have ascribed them to the present 
race of Indians, or their immediate predecessors. Humboldt says 
of the aboriginal Mexicans, that they were in the practice of ac- 
complishing the most curlous carvings with a poor knife, and ufion 
a hard substance; and between the aboriginal Mexicans and the 
aborigines of the western country, it may be remembered that we 
have not admitted any great distinction. 

On the bank of Scioto river, just above Chilicothe, a very 
large limestone rock was broken down for lime. In the body ot 
this rock, twelve or fifteen inches below the surface, three dras+ 
screws were found, a half an inch in length. One was in a state of 
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preservation; the other two were marred by the injuries of time 
and accident. This it seems was a solid limestone rock, and not 
perforated to any depth. There are portions of limestone in the 
western country which are unquestionably of a secondary nature, 
and have formed or increased since the original creation. These 
screws, however, laid upon a bare rock, would hardly obtain, by 
any process of nature, such a durable covering. We are under 
the pleasing necessity of alledging, that these pieces of brass were 
by some means secured in the limestone rock, or that one rook 
had been placed upon another, enclosing the screws, and that the 
rocks had formed a natural union. Such an inseparable union of 
two rocks would require a length of time perhaps equal to that of 
the secondary formation of twelve or fifteen inches of limestone. 
We may therefore allow to these screws their proper antiquity, 
and ascribe the fact to the aborigines. Nothing can be more in- 
dicative of art and knowledge than the production of a regular and 
ingenious brass screw. 

On the little Miami, about four miles above Waynesville, in 
the neighbourhood of a Mr. J. Vance, some moss and mud were 
removed to open a spring, and in doing this the workmen struck, 

-to their astonishment, upon a regular stone wall. The ground 
here might have become in a great measure alluvial in half a 
century; but the fact of there being such a wall, and its nature, in- 
dicate great antiguitu, and the existence of a people differing ma- 
terially, in regard to knowledge, from the present race of Indians. 
A regular stone wall has not in any one instance been attempted 
by the present race of Indians. 

A Mr. Sinks had a well sunk in the village of Williamsburgh, 
on the east fork of the Little Miami, and in passing down, the 
workmen pierced through different strata of clay, sand, gravel, 
and stones, which had the appearance of having been prepared 
and used. They then continued to the depth of thirty-five or forty 
feet to the extremity of a regular stone favement, extending near- 
ly across the diameter of the well, the stones of which bore eyi- 
dent impressions of having been subject to labour. They were 
fitted to their place, and appeared to have been trodden by human 
feet. Twoor three feet below this pavement they came to a pop- 
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lar log, and soon after to a quantity of water, which rose so unex- 
pectedly as to bury the workmen’s tools. 

In digging another well in the same village, at the depth ot 
fifteen feet the workmen struck upon a stuinp which had been 
cut, but it was so much injured by time that the species of wood 
could not be discerned. 

In a well dug in the same village, at the depth of twenty-six or 
thirty-six feet, the workmen came to a fire-place, charcoal and fire- 
brands carefully laid together, and designed to be burnt or kindled. 

Our diggings in some of these mounds have been followed 
by the discovery of coa/s, arranged in a particular manner, with 
layers of earth, so as to indicate the burning of a sacrifice; but 
without detaining the reader with any conjectures upon this 
point, we would offer an extract from Dr. Lowth, which seems to 
be the most probable account of this discovery. 


“ The burning of heaps of armour, gathered from the field of 
battle, as an offering made to the god supposed to be the giver of 


victory, Was a custom that prevailed among some heathen nations; 
and the Romans used it as anemblem of peace. A medal struck 
by Vesfasian represents the goddess Peace, with a lighted torch 
in one hand, setting fire to a heap of armour. There are notices 
of some such practice among the Israelites. See Josh. 11,6. Na- 
hum 2,13. Psalm 46,9. Ezek. 39, 8—10.” 

These facts are not unimportant, and serve to designate some 
of the characteristic features of the aborigines. 

A Mr. M’Kibbon, at the head of the east fork of Little Mia- 
mi, thirty miles above Williamsburgh, wishing to obtain water in 
a place which had been the resort of deer as a lick, selected a spot 
where he conceived he saw the best vein for water, commenced 
digging, and passed down about two and a half feet, when he came 
to some logs of wood, and, breaking through, fell into the water to 
his neck. Having regained his standing, he cautiously removed 
the timber, and found the cavity to be an old well three or four feet 
indiameter. The walls of the well were smooth, and appeared to 
have been filled with beautiful clean sand and gravei to within four 
or five tcet of the top, which had been covered with logs. Having 
removed the gravel and sand, he immersed a sycamore, and filled 
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ip the excavation around it, leaving three feet. The water is fine, 
impregnated with iron and fixed air. 

In the same neighbourhood there has been discovered ano- 
ther ancient well, three feet in diameter, walled up with stone. 
Hither from design or accident it had been filled up with earth 
near tothe top. This well is yet to be opened and examined. 

Mr. Burnit of Cincinnati, in digging a well on his lot, and 
within the wall of the old fort at Cincinnati, struck upon two 
stumps, a larger and a smaller one, at the depth of ninety-three 
teet below the surface. The largest was so injured by time that it 
was doubtful to what family it belonged. The smaller one was in 
a state of better preservation, and a sugar maple. Just before 
reaching the stumps the workmen passed through a layer of black 
mud, which was very offensive: Lower down pigments of a fine 
blue colour were thrown up in detached pieces. This was twenty 
or thirty feet below the level of the first bottom. 

Judge Symmes, in digging for water higher up the hill, and 
near the creek which washes the upper end of the town, came upon 
a stump at the depth of twenty feet. 

In digging a well in Sunfish, Adams county, Ohio, a gentle- 
man found an earthen pot, below the surface at a considerable 
depth. 

Thirty miles above the mouth of Cumberland river, a great 
quantity of earthen ware has been found; some of it well made. A 
fiitcher was found, which was covered at the top, with a hole in 
front, and opposite the handle. 

General Clarke, of Louisville, saw earthen ware in various 
places, which had been glazed. 

There is an elevated ground on Salt River, eight miles from 
Danville, Kentucky, where bits of earthen ware have been found. 
One bit 1 saw, which was evidently chequered or Agured. 

At the United States Saline, twelve miles from the Wabash, 
and twelve from the Ohio, an earthen image of a man was found, 
in 1807, by a major Taylor. Pots and several kettles made of the 
same were likewise found. 

At Point Harmer, Marietta, Ohio, a curious earthen pot has 
been taken out of the bank of the Ohio river, and is now in the 
possession of a gentleman at Marietta. This pot decreases to the 
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end, from the bulge, like a funnel; but the end is not perforated, 
and was probably fitted to be placed in some cavity for a fire. 

The present race of Indians have not yet displayed any work- 
manship in earthen ware, and cannot lay claim to these things. 
The manufacture of earthen ware in every instance indicates an 
advanced stage of civilization and improvement.* 

In digging the walls of the irregular fort at Parkersburgh. 
Wood Co. Virginia, a variety of earthen ware, of human bones, 
and animal bones, were discovered, constituting a part of the wall, 
and these appeared to have been promiscuously thrown together 
in every part of the wall where any digging had been performed: 
and what is remarkable, a small mound, situated at the right an- 
gle corner of ihe fort, yielded nothing curious to the hand of the 
eigger, and appeared to have been constituted of bare earth. 

There was taken up in the road near Circleville, a small frag- 
ment of a stone or red flint vessel. The manufacture was fine, and 
equal to any thing of modern date in point of neatness and strength. 

There was dug out from the central mound at Circleville, a 
fragment of some culinary vessel. Jt was evidently of cast iron, 
and showed the mark of the mould. It was covered on the lower 
side with the black, or smut, contracted over the fire. It was 
found among ashes and large pieces of charcoal. 

A Mr. Neville, of Pickaway Co. in digging for water, met 
with blacksmiths’ cinder, six or eight feet below the surface of the 
plain. 


* “In the earlier periods of society,” says a later writer on taste, “ it seems 
veasonable to imagine, that all those arts which were directed only to ornament, 
or to the production of beauty, should employ, in preference to all others, the 
admired form; and that the artist should attempt to give to every thing that con- 
stituted the fine arts of such an age, that untformity which was expressive of the 
quality most valued and most admired among them. It is found accordingly that 
this is the fact, and that the form which, in such periods, universally eharacter- 
izes the productions of taste, is uniformMy or regularity. In every form where 
we discover a total want of this quality, we are disposed to consider it the pro 
duction of chance, or of some power which has operated without thouglit or in- 
tention. ‘In all cases,’ says Dr. Reid, ‘regularity expresses design and art; 
for nothing regular was ever the work of chance.’ In what manner this con- 
nexion is formed-—whether it is derived from experience, or to be considered az 


an original principle of our nature, I do not inquire.” 
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In removing the walls at Circleville, blacksmiths’ cinder ap- 
peared. 








General G. Walton, m digging for salt water on Long Lick 
Creek, beach fork of Salt River, fell upon an ancient well, carried 
down a solid limestone rock twelve or fifteen feet; petrified buck’s 
horn and earthen ware were found in the bottom. Earthen ware pans, 
er dishes, which would have held tiree or four gallons, were found. 
Some were lying about the old well’s mouth, and some with the 
ground or dirt thrown out. 

In the county of Warren, on Miami, Ohio, within an ancient 
fort, a stone was discovered upwards of three feet in length, and 
fifteen inches in circumference, fixed perpendicularly in the earth; 
on the west side marked thus, S J, and on the east with a figure 
resembling a half moon, carved in the stone, three inches in length. 

General Clarke, of Louisville, has in his possession a stone in 
the shape of an egg, or about the size of a hen’s egg, perforated 
longitudinally. It is flint, and neatly polished. 

On Highland Creek was taken out of a mound an earthen pot, 
and a small stone image well polished. The image was five or 
six inches in length; the figure human, and supposed to be a saint 
The stone is flint. 

A small stone image was taken up onthe Ohio at low water, 
five miles above Louisville. The stone has unequal sides of be- 
tween three and four inches. The image Is a man’s head well 
executed. The image was originally made of a black substance. 
like wax, and attached to the stone in a very ingenious manner. It 
is evident that the artificer, in respect to the eyelid, designed to 
effect a shade, that great secret of the pencil. 

At Circleville there was taken from the central mound of the 
eircle,acofiper coin. Jt was dug up beneath the roots of a hickory 
growing on the mound, seven feet eight inches in circumference. A 
comparison of this coin with other ancient copper devices, particu- 
larly of Britain, is attended with no satisfaction. This compari- 
son Was instituted and carried on to a considerable extent. 

On the farm of Mr. Edward Payne, near Lexington, were 
found two ancient coins. One was of gold, and sold at ten dollars; 
the other was of drass. Each had a head reversed, and each were 
inscribed with characters not understood, but said to resemble He- 
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brew. The date of the gold coin was probably 1214, and the date 
of the brass piece 1009. 

A few miles below Mr. Payne a gold piece was found on the 
plantation of a Mr. Chambers, who says it was sold at Lexington 
for thirteen dollars. This was inscribed with unknown characters. 
Mr. Chambers says it was unlike any coin he had ever seen. He 
also says, that a small piece of copper was found on his farm at the 
same time. It was exactly square, well polished, and marked on 
two sides with 1064. He considered it a weight. 

Mr. J. Blair, in removing the clay of the mound in Franklinton, 
found a copper weight of the aborigines. It weighed 14/5. In size 
and shape it resembled such a tin inkstand as is commonly used in 
counting-rooms. . 

Sanders, a half Indian or white man, raised among the Shawa- 
nese, informed me that in some of the ancient works, four feet un- 
der ground a piece of a sword was dug up, which had beena very 
strong blade. 

In the mouth of a cavern opposite to, or not far from Hurri- 
cane, on the Ohio, north west side, are engraved on the rock, twen- 
ty-five feet high, the figures of several animals, as of the bear, and 
buffaloe, and, what is most remarkable, of the lion and lioness. 
These figures are done in a masterly style. You enter the cavern 
first, through a small cavity nine feet wide and twelve feet high; 
then ascend a bench of a few feet, and enter an aperture of about 
the size of a door into a most spacious cavern. 

About one-fourth of a mile below St. Louis, there is a distin- 
euished impression in a rock ofa man’s foot. The gentleman whe 
informed me of this remarked, that the people in the neighbourhood 
will not allow that this was done by Europeans. Curious ear-rings 
are ascribed to the Mexicans, and were no doubt a common thing 


among the aborigines. 

At the place where Clarkesville was laid out, opposite Ship- 
pingport, there was a burying ground of two or three hundred 
yards. Numerous bones were found on Sandy Island, as evidences 
of a great battle which was fought there. 

General Clarke, of Louisville, says that about forty years ago, 
there was discovered near Red Stone, Old Fort, and in an excava- 
tion made by a fallen tree, a human skeleton buried in a coffin of 


earthen ware. 
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A PARALLEL BETWEEN ALEX. HAMILTON AND WM. PITT. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Tue subject of the following thoughts was suggested by a 
passage in your strictures on “ A Summary of Events; by a mem- 
ber of the Boston Historical Society,” contained in the March num- 
ber of the Port Folio. Those strictures were, for the most part, 
just and appropriate. It ought to be, as you say, the Aistorian 
should drop the character of the folitician. The herald of a 
nation’s acts should be a “ faithful chronicler.” We do not object 
to philosophical disquisitions, for which the events of the last 
twenty-five years afford so vast a field, but we cannot pardon 
inflammatory party-discussions, which, going down to posterity 
under the garb of history, may perpetuate the influence of unwise 
passions and prejudices.—But, Mr. Oldschool, while we agree in 
the general justness of your ideas, we differ essentially from you 
in your ideas of a parallel which might be drawn between our 
illustrious countryman and the no less illustrious minister of 
England. We cannot perceive the truth of the remark, that thei: 
characters are rather fit for “ contrast than comparison.”—We are 
fully sensible of the patriotism and abilities of Hamilton; he was 
the ornament of his country. We offer him not the slightest 
indignity, when we compare him with a statesman, whom authentic 
history exhibits as one of the most eminent of statesmen, whether 
considered as an able or as a virtuous minister. Before we com- 
mence a parallel between these great men, we observe, that it 
cannot be expected that we should present a constant and close 
similarity, but such a resemblance of character as could exist be- 
tween a republican and monarchical politician; such a resemblance 
as Plutarch often remarks between great men of entirely different 
habits of thought and scenes of action.—You seem, Mr. Oldschool, 
to think that neither the private nor public characters of Hamilton 
and Pitt admit of a parallel. From an attentive examination of 
the characters of these two illustrious men, we believe it is not 
difficult to present a closer resemblance of genius and political 
character than can be made out, between any other two men of 
whom history speaks. To liken Hamilton to Burke and Boling- 
broke, merely because, like them, he was an author, is to shorten 
VOL. II. P 
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the parallel. If Pitt be the subject of comparison, we can greatly 
extend it. 

We remark then, in the first place, their financial talents. — 
Hamilton, when first called to act as the financial minister of 
America, found the concerns of his department in the utmost 
confusion, poverty, and embarrassment. He found public credit, 
the vital energy of a nation, depressed, wavering, and incredulous. 
What a task did he undertake! to remedy a disorder which had 
always, until the era of Hamilton and Pitt, proved too complicated 
and deep for the comprehension and skill of the ablest state phy- 


siclans— which had so long existed the opprobrium medicorum of 


nations. But Hamilton’s genius felt its strength, and his patriot- 


ism found a subject as worthy of its best exertions as the cause of 


independence itself. What was the result? Order arose out of 


chaos; public credit was excited and confirmed, and confiding in 
his ability and integrity, was eager to place at his discretion and 
direction its wealth and powers.—Commerce was revived and 
extended, and our infant government began to feel the strength 
and confidence of manhood. Hence, Ilamilton became the idol of 
his political friends, and often a subject of the just, but reluctant 
culogy of his adversaries. 

What does history record of the financial talents of Mr. Pitt? 
that he was the ablest financier whom the nation had ever produced. 
He found, when first appointed to the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, the public accounts in the utmost degree of perplexity 
and confusion.—Public credit was greatly impaired, and the reve- 
nues of the country reduced; the commerce and spirit of the 
nation depressed by the losses and expenses of the American war. 
The following is an extract from his biography, by Gifford, vol. 
6—* By simplifying the public accounts, he rendered a subject 


easily intelligible, which had been before involved in extreme 


intricacy; and, by pointing out new and improved methods, he 
carried with him the sense of the nation in providing for that heavy 
expenditure which the exigency of the times brought upon the 
state. Nor was he less fortunate in removing, upon difficult 
occasions, those embarrassment in which the trade of the country 
was involved, and which, at one period, threatened it with total 
stagnation; and when those who, from their habitual pursuits, 
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might have been thought best qualified to.suggest a remedy for 
the evil, were lost in astonishment, distrust, and dismay, he dis- 
pelled their fears, as it were, by a dream, and revived the confidence 
of merchants and manufacturers, and restored commerce to its 
accustomed activity and enterprise. His measures, which origi- 
nated exclusively with himself, were calculated, (as his enemies 
acknowledged, ) with profound ability, to meet the various exigen- 
cies to which they were applied.”’ His ability often, as in the case 
of our countryman, drew forth the admiration and praise of his 
adversaries. Upon submitting to parliament his plan for the 
consolidation of the customs, Mr. Burke, at that time his op- 
ponent, said, “he must rise mantully, and openly do justice to 
its author, and return him thanks, in behalf of himself and the 
country.”’ 3 Bisset, 106.—We will here remark, that although 
Mr. Burke at first was inclined to think indifferently of the talents 
ef Mr. Pitt, he afterwards, as may be seen by reading his 
‘ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace, in 1796-7,” acknowledged him 
to be one of the first and most eloquent ministers who had ever 
lived. 

You say, Mr. Oldschool, that “ it is inadequate to the merits 
of our countryman to compare him with one, however eloquent as 
a speaker, who was unknown as a “ writer;’’ who is therefore 
dependent for present fame on the recollections of cotemporaries, 
and can be known to posterity only by tradition,” &c. It is 
true, that the writings of Hamilton have secured an admired and 
lasting monument of his talents. If Hamilton has left eloquent 
writings, Pitt has left speeches which will immortalize him as an 
orator, * possessed,” as Fox said of him, “ of as great powers of 
eloquence as ever belonged to man.”’* But how can it be said of 
Mr. Pitt, that he is dependent for present fame on the recollection 
of cotemporaries, and that he will be known to posterity only by 
tradition? Are not his measures on the record of history? Will 
it be tradition alone that will convey to posterity his fame? Are 
Hot his name and abilities identified with the noblest struggles, 
the greatest prosperity, and the most splendid victories of his 
country?’—If the prodyctions of Hamilton will acquaint posterity 
with his genius, will not the history of Great Britain perpetuate 


* In his speech on the state of the nation, 1797 
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that of Mr. Pitt? If the history of America make a high and 
honourable mention of Hamilton, what, we may ask, in the words 
of an elegant orator, is the life of Pitt, but “a splendid chronicle 
of an empire which he wielded from boyhood?”’ 

The integrity of Hamilton, while he presided over the trea- 
sury of the United States, was always unequivocally admitted. 
He, though by no means a wealthy man, cheerfully gave up a 
lucrative profession, which he honoured, and dedicated his time 
and talents to the benefit of his country. —The consequence was, 
that he left office greatly reduced as to the means of comfort. 
While his country was reaping, in ten-fold proportion, the fruits 
of his abilities, he was obliged, by laborious exertions, to provide 
for the subsistence of his family. So bent was he on the public 
weal, that he gave up fart of his scanty recompence to the public 
necessities. 

The integrity of Mr. Pitt has become matter of proverb and 
poetic song. He, like Hamilton, relinquished the profession of 
the law, in the principles of which he was deeply versed.—So 
much did he feel that he was capable of discussing the principles 
ef law, that he more than once, in the house of commons, chal- 
lenged Mr. Erskine, the greatest advocate of his time, to a legal 
discussion of points which he denied. Pitt, like Hamilton, left 
office with ascanty purse. He, like Hamilton, gave ufi his recom- 
pence to the fiublic treasury. Itis well known, that when a lucra- 
tive sinecure place became vacant, he was pressed by his official 
associates, who knew his straightened circumstances, to take it, 
as all ministers had done before him, he steadily refused, and gave 
it to colonel Barré, the friend of his opponent, Mr. Fox, upon 
condition that he would resign a pension; by which the public 
gained 3000 pounds. In these anecdotes of the two men there is 
a striking coincidence. Public attestations of the integrity, as well 
as the splendid ability of Pitt, might be adduced from the speeches 
of Fox, Erskine, Sheridan, &c. who were all his bitter and con 
stant adversaries. The following is a character given of him by 
the latter orator, in his brilliant speech on the treaty of Amiens: 
“ Of that ex-minister, (Pitt was then out of office,) I would just 
say, that no one admires his splendid talents more thanI do. If 
ever there was a man formed and fitted by nature to benefit his 
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country and give it lustre, he is such a man. He has no little, 


low, petty, mean vices. He has too much good sense, taste, and 


talent, to set his mind on stars, ribbons, titles, and other appenda- 


ges and idols of rank. He is of a nature not at all suited to be the 


creature or tool of any court—” &c. 


Both of these illustrious men were not only versed in the mu- 


nicipal laws of their country, but were profoundly skilled in the 


science of politics. It is, alas! true, as you say, Mr. Oldschool, 


that they were both duellists. But we differ from you in this, that 


we think there wasas little apology for the one as the other. The 


minds of such men should surely have soared above the influence 


of a practice, alike unworthy, barbarous, and detestable. They 


both however pointedly condemned this part of their conduct. 


They were both gifted with great virtues in private life. 


They were both ardently admired and beloved by those who knew 


them. The following character of Pitt, from Gifford’s life of 


him, is so descriptive of the private character of Hamilton, that 


the reader would immediately perceive and be struck with the 


resemblance: “ It would be highly unjust to dismiss the character 


of Mr. Pitt without correcting the erroneous opinion which has 


too generally prevailed, that he was in society cold, distant, and 


reserved. 


So far from it, he was no less amiable in private life, 


than he was eminent in his public conduct; and in the company of 


his select friends, none charmed more by the ease, playfulness, and 


vivacity of conversation. He possessed a peculiar sweetness and 


equanimity of temper, which, under all the varying circumstances 


of health and sickness, of good and ill fortune, was never ruffled. 


Yet this calmness and self-possession arose not from any apathy 


or coldness; on the contrary, the varied expression of his counte- 


nance, and the fire of his eye shewed him to be, as he really was, 


exquisitely sensible to every feeling; but they were the natural 


results of a strong and well regulated mind, of the conscious rec- 


titude of his measures, and of the happy mildness of his disposi- 


tion. The same benevolence and simplicity of heart strongly 


marked his manners and deportment, which were in the highest 


degree prepossessing. They bespoke the total absence of every 


thing like moroseness of disposition. With the most playful 


vivacity, he assumed no superiority in conversation; nor ever op- 
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pressed any man with the strength of his talents, or brilliancy of 
his wit. It was matter of surprise how so much fire could be 
mitigated, and yet not enfeebled by so much gentleness; and how 
such power could be so delightful-—Modesty was a striking fea- 
ture in his character; he was attentive to the humblest, and kindly 
patient to the weakest opinions. No man was ever more beloved 
by his friends, or inspired those who had the happiness of living in 
his society with more sincere and affectionate attachment.” Sure- 
ly this man was not “ abstracted from the charities of private life.” 

Their last moments bore a close resemblance.—Hamilton 
died confessing his sincere belief in the doctrines of the Son of 
God. Pitt, in his last moments, expressed to the bishop of Lin- 
coln his constant belief in the gospel of Christ; and in the instant 
of dissolution, fervently said, “ I cast myself entirely on the mercy 
of God, through the merits of Christ!’ The closing scene of their 
lives is awful and instructive. We behold two men, alike illustri- 
ous for great genius and profound knowledge, in the moment of 
death, displaying a calm spirit, triumphing in the religion of the 
cross, at a time when a vain, spurious, and infidel philosophy had 
spread so widely its poison, and had carried desolation and terror 
over so large a portion of Europe. 

Such is the resemblance between two men, who were the 
ornament and benefactors of the age in which they lived; and ages 
to come, while they participate in the fruits, shall acknowledge 
the extent of their wisdom. R. H. L. 

Carlisle, April \st. 





A poor little shopkeeper in Cos was described by the French 
consuls as possessor of several curious old books. We therefore 
went to visit him, and were surprised to find him in the midst of 
his wares, with a red night-cap on his head, reading the Odys- 
sey of Homer, in MSS. volumes, containing works upon rhetorick, 
poetry, history, and theology. Nothing could induce him to part 
with any of these books. The account he gave was, that some of 
them were copies of origipals in the library at Patmos, (among 
them I observed the Apocalypse, with a commentary,) and that 
his father had brought them to Cos. They were intended for his 


son, who was to be educated in the Patmos monastery. 
Clarke’s Travels. 
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CHINESE LITERATURE, 
SAN-YU-LOW; OR THE THREE DEDICATFD ROOMS. 


Translated from the Chinese, by I. F. Davis, esq. of the honourable Company’s 


China establishment. 
( Continued.) 
SECTION IT. 


ARnGuMENT.—“ Neither a hariourer of thieves, nor himse’f a thief, he sudden. 


attains to the possession of a large hoard. Both the property and its inhabitants 


revert to the original master.” 

AF Ter Yo-chuen and his son had bought the pleasure ground, 
the rich man’s taste unavoidably proved different from that of the 
former owner; and he wanted to alter it once again. But it was 
not necessary to transpose the beams, or to change the pillars, and 
make it altogether unlike its former appearance. It was like a 
handsome landscape, where the only thing requisite was to add a 
blade of grass, or take away atree. The appearance did not suit 
his idea of a picture. When he had worked at it for a time, he 
found that he had missed his original intention of turning iron into 
erold; and, contrary to his expectation, was turning gold into iron. 

The persons who came to see it, all said, that this pleasure 
ground was large and unsuitable: that, after all, it was not to be 
compared with those studies, though if they were united, it would 
be well cnough: that it was no wonder the other retained the small 
part and despised the large one; or that he held it tenaciously, and 
would not sell it. That the partition turned out to be that of one 
inch of gold to ten cubits of iron. 

Y6-chuen and his son, hearing these sayings, inadvertently 
became angry and repentant of the bargain; they then knew that 
a man may be rich, and yet not comfortable. They applied to the 
brokers,* and going over to annoy him, required that he should 
insert it in the deeds, and give the whole over tothem. Yo-soo- 
chin, since selling the pleasure grounds, had employed no work- 
men, and had certainly not been extravagant. As he owed no 
private debts, and was short neither of money nor food, how should 
he wish to sell his property? He therefore said to them in answer, 


* <The middle men,” would be a more literal translation of the original 


“ Yuen chung;” but it means precisely the same as brokers in English. 
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* When this habitation was gone, tell me where I should repose 
myself? Butif you should even cause me to be short of sustenance 
and destitate of clothing, I will still hold out.” How much more 
determined was he now, when his circumstances were improved. 

The brokers came over and spoke about it to Yo-chuen’s son. 
He could not help taking his father to task, and said, “ That he 
had been all his life studying men, but had on this occasion, for 
once, not formed a right judgment.” Yo-chuen answered, “ That 
fellow may be violent while he is alive, but he cannot be violent 
after he is dead. He is now rather an old man, and without heirs. 
When the breath is out of his body, all his wives, mistresses, and 
servants, will inevitably revert to others. How much more then, 
these few rooms. ‘The whole family, and all that they carry with 
them, will come over to us, there is no fear of their flying away 
up to heaven.” The son hearing this, said, “ That though his 
words were true, still this man’s duration seemed to be without 
limit: there was no waiting for him; and the sooner they got the 
whole of the property the better.” From this time hence, they 
made Yu-soo-chin* the chief subject of their thoughts, and did not 
go much curse him that he might die soon, as they hoped that he 
would soon become puor; for when he had arrived at the period 
when he should be short of sustenance and destitute of clothing, 
(they thought) he certainly could not hold out. 

Who could have conceived that when men had such virtuous 
wishes heaven would not accord with them! LIfe not only did not 
become impoverished, with all their hoping, but also did not die, 
in spite of all their cursing. Onthe contrary, he hereafter grew 
stronger as he became older. de was neither troubled with a 
want of clothes, nor did his subsistence fail him; and he had no 
necessity to sell his apartments. 

Yo-chuen and his son were enraged and vexed beyond mea- 
sure, and concerted a plan. They went over and applied to the 
brokers, insisting that he should redeem back the whole. They 
said, “ Two families cannot live in one garden. Exalted in his 
dedicated rooms on high, he looks down upon that summer house 
of ours. He can see into our private rooms, while we cannot view 


* Pa Yu-soo-chin fang tsae sin tow, “ They took Yu-soo-ehin and placed 
him on the top of their hearts.” 
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his women’s apartinéents. This unequal sort of business will never 
answer.” 

Yu-soo-chin heard these word§, but knew that their wish to 
be off the bargain was feigned, and that the real truth was, they 
greedily desired to get the whole. He repeated his former words, 
and returned a sharp and decisive answer.* 

Y6-chuen and his son were exceedingly angry, and it only 
remained for them to oppress him with the mandarin’s power. 
They wrote 4 document, announcing, in open hall, their wish to 
undo the bargain; hoping that, by a little bribery, they might buy 
over and manage the mandarin, and through him get the whole 
property. 

They little thought that that officer was incorruptible; that 
he had formerly been a poor scholar, and had been cheated and 
insulted by a person of property. He said, “ That is an indigent 
man; how, then, can he redeem it? Yours is evidently a plot to 
ruin and devour him. You are persons of property, and want to 
be rich without being virtuous; I, who am a magistrate, wish to 
be virtuous without being rich.” Then in open hall he rebuked 
them for a while; and tearing up the deed, turned them both out. 

Yu-soo-chin had a friend, bound to him by the first principles 
of honour. He was a man from a distant part of the country, 
and possessed great wealth. It was his delight to make light of 
riches in performing acts of benevolence. He happened one day 
io come and converse with Yu-soo-chin. Seeing that he had sold 
his garden and pavilion, he heaved a deep sigh. When he heard, 
also, that persons had been plotting against him, and that he could 
not live securely even in this little nest, but must hereafter give it 
up entirely, he wanted immediately to produce the money and 
redeem it for Yu-sco-chin. . 

The latter was a man unequalled for his independent spirit. 
To say nothing of his unwillingness to put another to inconvenienc¢ 
for some hundreds or thousands, if a man offered him but one tale 
of five mace,t without showing he had some claim to it, he would 
vefuse to accept it. Having heard what his friend had to say, he 


* Chan ting, tsié tié che hwily fo, “a chop nail, clip irom answer.” 
} The European name for the leang, or Chin¢se ounce of sitver, and its 


decimal part, the fuen. 
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told him that his warm-heartedness was all in vain. He was 
mistaken in his view of the subject. Of the possessions of this 
world, where was that which remained a thousand years without 
being sold. One might indeed take care of it during life-time; 
but there was no securing it after death. ‘ Though now,” said he, 
“you interest yourself in my cause, and advance large sums of 
money to redeem a small portion of it, I cannot live above a few 
years; and some of these days, when I die without heirs, every 
brick and tile of it must revert to other persons. Though new, 
from a generous motive, you are willing to make light of your 
money, I am afraid that you cannot assist me twice. Though now, 
alas! you may redeem the property for me, wait till a little while 
hence, and you cannot be of any service to my ghost.” The 
friend, seeing that he assumed this mode of plain thinking, was 
unwilling to press him. 

He lodged with him several nights in the “ Three Dedicated 
Rooms;” and afterwards, when he took leave, in order to return 
home, addressed Yu-soo-chin thus, previous to commencing his 
journey: “ At night, while I was reposing in the lowest room, I 
perceived a white rat, which ran about, and then suddenly darted 
into the floor. Some wealth is, no doubt, concealed there. On 
no account sell this house to any one. A little time hence you 
may, perhaps, dig up some treasure; but I will not say positively.”’ 
Yu-soo-chin, hearing these words, only gave a sort of cold laugh, 
and said, “ Thank ye.” Then they separated. 

The old saying says well, that “ No wealth even fell by chance 
to him whose destiny was to be poor.” It is only the wealthy pur- 
chasers of houses who dig up hidden treasures. There never yet 
has been seen a person selling his property, who has found half a 
vile cash in hisown ground. Yu-soo-chin was a knowing man; how 
should he have the folly to idulge any such ideas? Hence, when 
he had heard what his friend had to say, he mcrely gave a sort of 
cold laugh, and did not begin to rout up the bricks and dig the 
earth. 

Y5-chuen and his son, since they had experienced the manda- 
rin’s wrath, had let shame succeed to resentment. They were still 
more busy with their plots; and hoped that Yu-soo-chin would 
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soon die, that he would soon become a lonesome ghost. They 
might then enter his house with a good face. 

Who would have thought, that when a rich man had been 
right in all his conjectures, there should only be the two circum- 
stances of life and death, which would not acknowledge his con 
trol! Yu-soo-chin not only did not die, but having arrived at 
upwards of sixty years, became, suddenly, quite brisk, and got a 
son. 

There immediately came great numbers of congratulatory 
guests, and assembled in “ The Three Dedicated Rooms.” They 
all said, “ That now was the opportunity to get back the property.” 
When Yo6-chuen and his son heard of the event, they were very 
much disturbed. They were only afraid of not obtaining a portion, 
but now were apprehensive that they should lose the whole; and 
were anxious beyond measure. 

After a month had elapsed, there unexpectedly came over to 
them several brokers, saying, “ That Yu-soo-chin, after the birth | 
of his son, had becn reduced to poverty by his guests; they had 
eaten his salt clean and his vinegar dry.* He had now no means 
of subsistence left, and could only think of the house he lived in. 
He had issued the cards for selling it, and the bills were all on the 
doors. They ought not to let slip this opportunity, but should 
pounce upon it as quick as possible.” 

When Y6-chuen and his son heard this, they were mad with 
joy. Their only apprehension was, that he would remember and 
hate them for the circumstanees which were passed; that he would 
prefer selling it to some other person, and would not wish to have 
any dealings with them. 

They little thought that Yu-soo-chin’s way of thinking was 
altogether different from their own. He said, “ The descendants 
of the two families of Tang and Yu are very different from those 
of others. His ancestor, Te-yao, conferred the empire oh my 
forefather, who had nothing to give in recompence. Now, since 
the obligation has descended to his posterity, to take this small 
property and bestow it for nothing would not be improper: how 
much more, then, when I get a price for it. I will not, for a little 


* Expression in the original. We should say, “ They had completely eaten 
him up.” 
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resentment of the present day, obliterate the great favours of for- 
mer times. Tell him not to be anxious; just let him trust to me 
to fix some small price for it, and give it over to him altogether.” 

Yo-chuen, as well as his son, when he heard of this, was happy 
beyond measure. He said, “ I always delighted in dwelling upon 
my ancestors, and have ever received their favourable influence. 
If it had not been for their ancient generosity, how should I have 
obtained this magnificent residence. Thus it is, that men may 
rejoice in haying virtuous forefathers!” He then went over with 
the brokers, and settled the bargain. He had hitherto delighted 
in seeking for an advantage; but now, when old things had been 
brought forward, he wished to confer the obligations to the last. 
Yu-soo-chin, on the other hand, did not higgle about it; but imitated 
Y6-chuen’s ancestor, who had given up his throne and his king- 
dom; and accordingly sought some thatched cottage, in which he 
might live, having parted with the whole of the concern. 

There were a few honest friends who could not justify Yu- 
soo-chin. They said, “ When you had your house, where was the 
objection to selling it to some other person, that you should wish 
to dispose of it to him who envied and plotted against you. He 
has now succeeded; and both father and son wil] go about to every 
one, chattering and exulting. Before you had a son, you would 
not abate in your resentment. Now that you had gota son, he 
might have proved a foundation for recovering the whole; and 
even though you had not recovered it, that which you have would 
have sufficed. Why then take the possessions, which remained 
to you, and give them over to Y6-chuen? 

Yu-soo-chin, having heard what they had to say, gave a sort 
of laugh, and then said in answer, “ Your intentions, gentlemen, 
are very good; but you regard what is merely before your eyes, 
without considering the hereafter. I judge that his plans will 
eventually benefit me. If I had wanted to redeem the whole 
property, I must have waited till my son was grown up. When 
he had arrived at manhood, it might then have been possible to 
get it all back. I, however, am an old man, and conceive that I 
cannot last until he is grown up; and who can tell, that after my 
death my son would not have sold it to Yo-chuen. Having waited 
till the son had parted with it, he would then have laughed at, and 
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abused the father. It is better that the father should sell the 
property, and then people will compassionate the son. 

“ But even this would have been but a small matter. It is ten 
thousand to one, that I shall soon have died; and my son would not 
have been grown up. My wife, being content to strive with hun- 
ger, would not have parted with the property to Yo-chuen. He, 
seeing that the new would not come into his hands, and fearing, 
also, that the old might be redeemed, would inevitably have laid 
plots to cut off my heir. Thus I am fearful that not only the 
property would not have been recovered, but my son, also, would 
have been sacrificed. This indeed might be called a loss! By 
selling it cheap to him now, I have merely deposited a part with 
him, and have made him incur a debt which will be paid into the 
hands of my son. If he does not pay it, there are others who will. 
The old proverb says, “ To endure injuries is the sure policy.” 

Having heard him thus far, the people, though they were a 
little startled, said, “ That he was very unsafe.” Yu-soo-chin 
unexpectedly died a few years after, having sold the property; and 
left his son, a child, under the protection of his widow, who pos- 
sessed scarcely any thing. Their sole reliance was on the price 
of the house, which produced a little interest, just enough to sub- 
sist upon. Tang-y6-chuen’s possessions became every day greater. 
Iie knew how to make money, and his son knew how to take care 
of it. Every thing came in: nothing went out. The property 
which he had bought was so secure, that it might last for a thou- 
sand years. Every one arraigned the wisdom of heaven, saying, 
“ The descendants of those persons who were liberal and just 
had little or nothing; while the progeny of those who enriched 
their families by unworthy means were able to heap up riches.” 
The saying however of the ancients is very true, “ That when vir- 
tue and vice haye arrived at their full, they must finally be recom- 
penced; the only difference being, whether soon or late.”” These 
words are constantly in men’s mouths, but leave very little impres- 
sion on their hearts. If the recompence comes late, it is just the 
same as if it came early; and doubtless his lot who waits for it is 





the worst. 
If you wish to understand the subject of late and early 
recompences, it very much resembles laying out money and 
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receiving the interest. If you receive it back one day sooner, 
you receive one day’s less interest. If you leave it for one year 
more, you receive one year’s additional interest. If you look for 
a recompence with an anxious heart, heaven will not conclude the 
matter with you; and it will appear as if there were no recom- 
pence. Heaven will wait until you have lost all expectation, and, 
when you have utterly given up the idea, will then suddenly send 
it. Just as a bad debt of many years standing; which, when the 
Jender has entirely forgotten it, arrives unexpectedly at his door, 
with an exceedingly large accumulation of interest. How much 
superior in advantage to lending out and receiving it back imme- 
diately. ° 

When Yu-soo-chin’s son had attained to the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, he suddenly acquired a literary title. His name was 
Yu-tsze-chin; his epithet Ke-woo. He was created a héén, and 
being chosen to go to Peking, was raised to the office of Chang-ko. 
He was a man who dared to speak in the cause of rectitude, and 
became a great favourite with the emperor Tsung. 

At length, when his mother became old, he requested leave 
to retire and support her. As he was making the best of his way 
home, and was some miles from it, he saw a woman, not much 
more than twenty, with a document in her hand, kneeling by the 
Way-side, and crying out aloud, “I entreat that my Lord, Yu, will 
receive and examine this.”” Ke-woo told her to come into the 
boat,* and taking the deed, looked at it. It turned out to be fn 
the name of her husband, who wanted, with his family and effects, 
to come under his protection, and become his slaves. Ke-woo 
said to her, “ By your appearance, you seem to be of a good family. 
Why do you wish to throw yourselves under my protection? Why, 
toe, does your husband not show himself; but desire that you, a 
woman, should expose yourself, and come to the way-side, crying 
out aloud?” 

The woman said, “I am descended from an ancient family; 
but my father-in-law, during his life-time, was fond of buying 
lands; and every acre of land, and every house which adjoined to 
his own, he always endeavoured to add to the stock. Those peo- 
ple who parted with their property, did not part with it willingly; 


* Almost all journies are performed in China by water: 
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but every one of them hated him in their hearts. Before my 
father-in-law died, they happened, in the first place, to be favour- 
able times, which prevented him from breaking in upon his wealth. 
Secondly, he was a person of rank; and, therefore, if a mandarin 
had any thing against him, it was only necessary to spend a little 
moncy, and he could still live unmolested. At length the favour- 
able times no longer existed; and before half a year was over, my 
father-in-law died. My husband was young, and likewise pos- 
sessed norank. Those persecutors of the orphan and the widow 
rushed upon him all in a body, and all went before the héén with 
charges against him; so that within a year he experienced a great 
many different actions: and the larger half of his property was 
expended. But now there has befallen him a still greater evil, 
which is not yet got over. My husband is at present in prison, 
and it is not money which will get him out. He who can speak 
in his behalf must be a person of eminence. If such a person 
concerns himself in his cause, and manages the business as if it 
were his own, he may then be liberated. He who, in this place, 
at present answers to this description, can only be your lordship; 
besides which this business has some relation to you. Although 
it is my husband’s cause, it is truly the same as if it were your 
lordship’s. He therefore wrote thisletter, and directed me to come 
before you, and throw ourselves upon your support; presenting to 
you all our property and our persons, and enly entreating that your 
lordship will not reject them as worthless, but accept of them as 
soon as possible.” 

Ke-woo, hearing these words, could not overcome his surprise. 
He asked her, “ What can that business be, which you have not 
yet got over, and which concerns me? Without doubt, while I 
have been absent froma home, my slaves have been creating a piece 
of work, and, in conjunction with you and your husband, produced 
this evil. This has led you to throw yourselves upon my support. 
Do you want me to take in a parcel of strangers, to recognize 
them as belonging to a family of rank, and by protecting them, te 
incur guilt, through an unjust stretch of power?” 

The woman said, “ It is by no means thus. In the midst of 
our place is a tall building, called ‘ The ‘Three Dedicated Rooms.’ 
ft was originally your lordshin’s property; bnt was sold away. 
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We lived in it several years without molestation. Lately, however, 
some unknown enemy unexpectedly presented an anonymous 
petition, saying, That my husband was one of a nest of robbers; 
and that the three generations, from the grandfather to the grand- 
son, were all rogues. That there were now twenty pieces of 
treasure deposited under the Three Dedicated Rooms; and, that 
when the hoard was taken up, the particulars would be understood. 
The mandarin having seen this document, quietly sent some thiel- 
takers forward, to raise up the hoard. Contrary to all expectation, 
they, sure enough, produced from under the flooring twenty pieces 
of treasure. My husband was then apprehended, and taken to the 
mandarin’s court. He was pointed out as a harbourer of thieves, 
and punished severely with torture and beating, in order that he 
might discover his associates, together with the rest of the spoil 
which they might have taken. 

“ My husband endeavoured, with all his might, to solve this 
business, but could not make it out clear. This money not only 
was not his, but he knew not from whence it had flown thither. 
As the circumstances of its coming were not plain, it was impos- 
sible to unravel the cause. We might, however, still rejoice that 
no one appeared to have lost it. ‘he mandarin committed my 
husband on suspicion, and has not yet decided on the nature of his 
erime. My husband daily pondered the subject, and considered 
that as this property originally belonged to your lordship’s family, 
it was possible that your grandfather formerly deposited the trea- 
sure in the ground, and your father, not knowing of the circum- 
stance, did not take it away. Hence, that which ought to have 
been a profitable concern, turned out to be a source of mis 
fortune. 

“It is not at present to be discussed, whether this be so o: 
not. We only entreat that your lordship will claim it; this money 
will then be disposed of. When the money is once disposed of, 
my husband will, in the midst of death, be restored to life. As it 
will be your lordship who restores his existence, all our property 
ought to become yours. How much more, then, this pleasure- 
ground, and these few apartments, which were constructed by 
your father with infinite pains and labour. Every thing has its 
owner. These, then. truly ought torevert to yourfamily. There 
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cannot remain the least dissatisfaction on our part. We entreat 
that your lordship will not reject them.” 

Ke-woo, having heard these words, felt very suspicious. He 
then said in answer, “ My family has of old observed a maxim, not 
to receive the offers of the common people. As to your throwing 
yoursc!ves upon my support, we will say nothing about that. It 
is true enough, that the pleasure-ground and the apartments were 
all of them originally possessed by my family. They were, how- 
eyer, sold with all the proper forms of brokers and deeds, and 
were not conjured away by your relations. Therefore, if I want 
them again, I must take the original price and pay it back to you. 
Then, indeed, I may have them; but there is no reason why you 
should give them back for nothing. As to the treasure, it has no 
concern with me whatever; and it will not be proper for me to 
claim it. Do you now go and wait till I have had a meeting with 
the heen. I will then desire him to be careful in examining the 
case, as it is highly necessary to have a clear adjudgment. Ifthe 
charges are not true, your husband will of course be released from 
prison; and, doubtless, will not be put to death unjustly. 

W hen the woman had heard these words, she rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, and having returned him ten thousand thanks, took her de- 
parture. 

But it is not known from whence these misfortunes arose, or 
whether they were afterwards got the better of. There remains 
only one section, examine it a little, and you will learn. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER—No. 504. 


CLASSICAL SAYINGS AND QUOTATIONS. 


Mr. SAUNTER, 

THERE are a great many classical sayings, which almost 
every body repeats, but scarcely any body knows where to find: 
and as I have taken the trouble of tracing a few of them to their 
source, some of your correspondents may be disposed to assist me 
in making other discoveries. 

Ist. That humorous expression, in one of our poets, 

The man that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day, 
is deduced from the Greek saying, 

Avnp 0 Stuy @V xx TAAL MAY NTETALE, 
The English lines are generally ascribed to Hudibras; but the 
author of them is sir Jonn MeEnnes, who lived in the reign of 
Charles IT, and wrote a small volume of poems on miscellaneous 
subjects; this book is scarce. 

2d. Incidit in scyllam cupfiiens vitare Charybdim. This line 
occurs, with a slight variation, in the Alexandreis of Philip Gual- 
ticr, a poet of the thirteenth century. The Alexandreis was prinied 
at Lyons in 1558. The line is in Lib. 5. v. 301, where the poet, 
addressing himself to Darius, who, flying from Alexander, fell into 
the hands of Bessus, says, 


Qno tendis inertem 
Rex periture fugam? Nescis heu perdite, nescis 
Quem fugias; hostes incurris dum fugis hostem. 
Incidis in scyilam cupiens vitare Charybdiin. 

Sd. Semel insanivimus omnes. Once in our lives we have all 
been mad. Dr. Johnson was once offered ten guineas to point out 
from whence this saying was taken. He could not do it at the 
time; but many years afterwards he met with it by chance in Jo- 
NANNES Baprista Manruanus. The words occur in the first 


eclogue of Mantuanus, De honesto amore, &c. 


Td commune malum; semel insanivins omnes. 
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4th. Quos Deus vult pudere, prius dementat: or rather, Quem 
Jupiter vult pudere, prius dementat. This saying has been elu- 
cidated by Mr. Joun Pitts, rector of Great Brickhill, Bucking- 
hamshire, in the following words: 

“ Perhaps no scrap of Latin whatever has been more quoted 
than this. It occasionally falls even from those who are scrupu- 
lous even to pedantry in their latinity, and will not admit a word in 
their compositions which has not the sanction of the first age. 
The word demento is of no authority, either as a verb active or 
neuter. After a long search for the purpose of deciding a bet, 
some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments of 
Evurrpives, in what edition I do not recollect, where it is given 
as a translation of a Greek Iambic, 


Ov bsoe Seres arrcrscas, pwr” arogppevas. 
5th. Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. Who is the 
author of this? 


6th. The following inscription, in some churches of Germany 
and Italy, reads in letter and in sense the same, forward and back- 
ward. 


Nitov avounua mn fovay oli. 
That is, in substance, purify the mind as well asthe body. I know 
not the author. 


7th. lia Lelia Crispis, 
Nec vir, nec mulier, nec androgyna, &c. 
Who is the author of this noted riddle, hitherto unexplained? 


8th. Joshua Barnes’s sudden and unpremeditated translation 
ef three blue beans in one blue bladder, is worth preserving. 


T pets KUAMOL RUAVOE evi nua KUAVENDS. 


From axvw necto, I suppose. I quote from memory. 
A TRIFLER. 


Mr. SaunTER, 

Ir was my misfortune to be, at a very early age, qualified by 
nature, and disposed by habit, for practical RipicULE. Scarcely 
an individual escaped me without a jest, a sneer, or mimicry of 
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some of his singularities, and in all likelihood a nick-name. It 
erew upon me so, that I was, without my observing it, suspected, 
and avoided by every one whose love of a laugh did not exceed 
his delicacy of feeling. At last an affectionate, a wise, and a 
learned friend read me so kindly severe a lecture upon the subject, 
that I shall never forget it. ‘ ’Twere less criminal in you, said 
he, to rob a man of all he possesses, than to fix a nick-name upon 
him; for there is such a diabolical perfection in your application 


of them, that they stick, and burrow in the man’s character like a 


cancer.” I had sinned, not from malice, but vanity and want of 
thought—I repented—and I hastened, as fast as I could, to sin no 
more.—R eflection brought forth a new system of opinion, and new 
habits; these were accompanied with a very earnest inquiry into 
the nature of the vice [ had just made my escape from, and that 
inquiry ended in a discovery that my errors belonged only to the 
meanest part—the rugged border, if I may so call it, of ridicule, 
which I found infinitely more extensive in practice, and more 
potent in its uses, than I had before imagined it to be. 

Ridicule is that branch of the fine mimetic arts which pro- 
fesses to excite emotions of mirth. It is seen more striking and 
forcible in poetry and painting, where the imitations of nature are 
more general, as well as more apt and pointed; butis practicable, 
to a certain degree, even in music, by a burlesque or sort ot 
parody on some grave compositions, by an imitation of odd and 
nnseemly noises, or by strains expressive of whimsical and gro 
tesque emotions and situations. Ridicule excites mirth by an 
exhibition of defects and blemishes of the lighter kind, which 
neither imply a sense of pain or misery in the object to which they 
belong, nor contain any thing noxious or alarming to external 
beings. Should the blemish or defect be in any vital attribute or 
quality, either essential to the health and well being of the subject, 
or requisite to the due performance of its duties and functions for 
the common good, mirth will not be the consequence. ‘The gay 
contempt will be checked, either by a sense of the pain or incon- 
venience which the defect or blemish in question must cause te 


the subject before us, or the alarming consequences which may 


redound from it te seciety: and our feelings, instead ef mirth, will 
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be sorrow or pity in the one case; horror, disgust, or hatred in the 





other. 
This definition of ridicule and the ridiculous, taking in men- 


ial, as well as corporeal objects, is almost literally borrowed from 
the philosophical critic of Greece, Aristotle; according to wham, 
ridicule consists in representing the foibles and lighter vices of the 
mind, and slight corporeal blemishes and defects—such as Mr. 
Hobbes distinguishes by the name of infirmities. 

The peculiar emotion excited by ridicule, independent of the 
pleasure resulting from the truth of the imitation, is called MIRTH; 
a sensation which has been improperly confounded with laughter 
by some writers, particularly by that excellent moral philosopher, 
Mr. Hutchinson, and Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
Laughter is a mere corporeal, involuntary affection, like crying, 
coughing, or sneezing, and is defined, by some writer | have seen, 
to be a succession of nascent or imperfect shrieks. Sometimes i 
indicates an emotion of the mind, but often proceeds from causes 
purely mechanical and external, like any other convulsion; tick- 
ling, for instance, or witnessing of violent laughter in others, will 
produce it. In hysterical patients, it is a mere disease; egual/:; 
so with the cynic spasm or Saint Vitus’s dance. 

To define the nature of MIRTH, we must recur to the theory 
of Hobbes, which is conformable to the definition of Aristotle, and 
will, on examination, appear to be founded in nature. Mirth (says 
he) arises from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, 
by comparison with our own infirmity formerly, or that of others. 
Sudden conception implying that the whole pleasure of the mirth- 
ful sensation does not proceed from conscious triumph, any more 
than it does from the truth of the representation: part is to be attri- 
buted to the odd and unforeseen situation or conduct of the ridicu- 
lous thing or agent; thus we find, by experience, that our mirth 
is anticipated and destroyed by any thine which prevents the sur- 
prise of sudden conception.—For example, when the person whe 
means to be facetious prefaces his observation, or his story, with 
the promise of a good jest, the pleasure of the surprise is lost, and 
with it all the expected mirth. 

If the pleasure arising from ridicule did not arise from the 
triumph ef advantageous comparison, how shall we accaqunt for it. 
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taat men do not like to be laughed at? Why is a sportive word 
more severely felt, and productive of more lasting resentment, than 
the keenest reproaches‘—Why do we hold it indecorous and pro- 
fligate to laugh at our parents, benefactors, and seniors?— Why do 
controversial speakers and writers endeavour to turn the laugh 
against their opponents? Why is ridicule so powerful an engine 
of debate, even while it disclaims an appeal to sober argument?— 
Why, because the very essence of mirth is latent contempt, and 
there is a sort of intuitive perception that ridicule degrades and 








villifies its object. 
Hence itis, that he who laughs at his own foibles has the credit 


of being sensible and good humoured, as he is supposed to make a 


painful sacrifice. Yet, when people laugh at themselves, the self- 


humiliation is more than counterbalanced by the self-applause, 
and instead of sinking, they rise in esteem, by the frank confession, 
which at once shows fortitude and good sense, and disarms envy 
by a confession of weakness. But the fact is, that every one feel- 
ing that contempt lies at the bottom of mirth, no one ever raises a 
laugh at himself, except from some politic motive—either to ac- 
quire the character of good humour, or to ingratiate himself with 
those he thinks it his interest to please—or else, to disarm the 
ridicule of others by anticipation. But still, whether a man laughs 
at another or at himself, contempt is the basis of his mirth. 

The sagacious sir Robert Walpole, being informed that a 
very witty and satirical song in the Beggar’s Opera was considered 
by the whole audience, on the first night of representation, and 
encored, as applying to him, went, on the second night, to the 
theatre, and, from the stage box, applauded loudly, and encored it 


a second time himself—by which he broke the point of the poet’s 


shaft. Soru. 
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THE CROWNING OF FLORA, &c. 








THE CROWNING OF FLORA IN THE UNITED STATES. 





On the first day of May, the young ladies belonging to the 
Raleigh female academy assembled under the wide spreading 
trees which embosom their building, and proceeded to the elecuon 
of aqueen. Miss Mary Du Bose, of Georgia, was the successful 
candidate. She was conducted to the rural throne, when, being 
seated, she was, with suitable ceremonies, crowned with a chaplet 
of flowers. The grove thereupon resounded with “ Long dive 
gueen Mary,” and she received, in an appropriate and amusing 
manner, the felicitations and homage of her subjects. Some 
slight refreshments were distributed among the votaries of Flora, 
the students, and the many ladies and gentlemen who were spec- 
tators of the scene. The echocs of the grove were awakened by 
the melody of music, and the mirthful scene impressed all so hap- 
pily, that the students will long believe this day was not lost. Mr. 
Marling, so well known for his skill and taste in painting, was 
present, and sketched a likeness of the May queen, as she appear- 
ed in her ensigns of royalty; and the lovers of the fine arts may 
expect to be gratified with a sight of the picture, at his exhibition 
gallery, when it shall have received the finishing touches of his 
pencil. 

The following address to the queen was read by Miss Ann 
W. Clark, of Georgia, in a manner so expressive and agreeable, as 
to create general satisfaction. 

Beloved Mary,—This lovely day invites us to lay aside the 
sober pursuits of literature, and to take up the theme of rejoicing. 

All nature is now attired in its loveliest robe. The fields, the 
groves, the gardens rejoice. The air is calm, the woods are vocal 
with music, and the sun, in his declining course, smiles through a 
cloudless atmosphere, on us, the gladdened daughters of cheer- 
fulness. 

Our bosoms beat in unison with the scene. Peace and joy 
smile around us, and we have sought for some innocent means of 
expressing these blissful sensations. 





One wish actuates, one sentiment inspires us, viz. that this 
day of social joy be succeeded by an evening of delight. 

To grace the scenc, we have selected the fairest flowers of 
spring. They were plucked by the hands of affection, and friend- 
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ship has entwined a wreath, to deck the brow of our favourite girl. 
Will our Mary deign accept this short-lived tribute of our love? 
Will she condescend to accept the title of queen of May? She 
will:—and while she wears this blooming crown, let its decaying 
bloom remind her of beauty’s transient glow, while its fragrant 
sweetness, forcibly inculcates the superior charms of virtue. 


é< .* . . . . 
The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue; 


The only lasting treasure truth” 


May these roses be such as shall spring in her faith through 
life! They are lovely indeed, but yet they bear a thorn.—The 
cerulean vault of heaven is seldom cloudless—and let us remem- 
ber that pleasure on earth is ever alloyed with pain. 

This roseate month will soon be buried with the years beyond 
the flood—the season of joy will soon be past—The summer, the 
autumn, the winter of life will soon be here; and you, the queen of 
this happy coronation-day, we your gay attendants, must, like the 
withering leaves of these sweet flowers, return to the dust from 


whence we sprang! 


* CHARITY,” 


°T 1s said, * covers a multitude of sins.’” We believe it, and 
a much greater multitude, toe, than those who would be thought 
most charitable would be willing to have discovered. ‘The coun- 
terfeit stamp of this virtue goes but little farther than the regular, 
but paltry and ostentatious donation to the poor box on a Sunday, 
and subscriptions to bible, missionary, and other charitable socie- 
ties, and is but too often the cloak that covers the most miserable 
and depraved selfishness of heart. 

Montaigne tells us of a man, who voluntarily told him, “ that 
he had all his life professed and practised a religion, in his opinion 
damnable, and contrary to that which he had in his heart, only to 
preserve his credit, and the honour of his employment.” We 
have another instance of this hypocrisy in the more recent exam- 
ple of a celebrated modern historian. The world abounds in 
smaller hypocrites of this sort, who make use of the cloak of reli- 


gion to cover the “ multitude of their sins.”’ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 


In almost every society are to be found some of those para- 
<loxical beings, who delight in opposing truths which are approved 
by the plainest evidence of the senses, and in defending principles 
and opinions repugnant to the established authority of the world.— 
Zoilus, a young student with more pretensions to wit and learning 
than those who have thrice his age and experience, having proved 
to a large assembly, a few evenings ago, on the authority of Mr. 
Walpole, that Richard, duke of Gloster, was a handsome and up- 
right man, proceeded, in an eloquent conversation, to assure us that, 
in his opinion, Lucretia was a prude, and had committed suicide 
from a womanish vanity and ostentation; that Cato of Utica had 
killed himself in a fright; that the Venus of Medicis, or Apollo of 
Belvidere, are admired only for their antiquity; and that the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes and Cicero, in an American congress, or 
British house of commons, would be but cold and insipid decla- 
mation. Finally, that the Greeks and Romans were a band of 
atrocious robbers and brigands; and on this subject he expatiated 
with all the effervescence of a rhetorician. His sentiments being 
approved almost unanimously, the young philosopher continued 
to observe, that it was much the fashion to extol Socrates as the 
createst man that ever lived, but for himself, he considered him 
as a fool and blackguard. 

The principal authority advanced in support of this opinion, 
was a dissertation in The Port Folio of March, which was produced 
and read to the assembly with great approbation. An eulogium 
of Socrates is so much in the common order of things, it is like 
an old tune to which the ears, by satiety, have grown fastidious; 
but a satire against the greatest man of the world, flashes on the 
mind with all the lustre and fascination of novelty. I have examin- 
ed the article referred to, and now take the liberty of submitting 
to the editor of The Port Folio, a few critical remarks on the sub- 
ject; feeling confident that he will not diapprove or reject an ho- 
nest opposition to those insurgents who would disenthral them- 
selyes from the restraints of pupilage, by rebellion against their 
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masters, or those overgrown petulant infants, who impiously raise 
their hands against the nurse that feeds them. 

This critic commences his diatribe against Socrates, by op- 
posing himself to Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, Milton, Da- 
cier, Priestley, and “ a host of others’—in which he might have 
included Plutarch, Pliny, Bacon, Hume, Fenelon, Bossuet, Rollin, 
and particularly Addison, who had written a tragedy of Socrates, 
which he afterwards changed with reluctance for Cato, a more 
theatrical subject. After confessing that Socrates was held in the 
highest veneration by the ancients, that the oracle pronounced 
him the wisest man of his age, he then proceeds to analize the 
public and private character of * this philosopher as he is called,” 
and to prove that there is very little to claim our attention; that 
though his reasoning was much admired by Cicero and Addison, 
it is of the very flimsiest texture, and utterly disgraceful to com- 
mon sense, and that his practice was no recommendation of his 
doctrines! The antagonist who stands forth thus confidently 
against so formidable a phalanx, must possess gigantic powers of 
reasoning or a most unwarrantable temerity. The reader will de- 
termine the alternative. 

In a parallel between Dr. Johuson and Socrates, he observes 
that both were superstitious—The former by believing in ghosts, 
and the latter in the existence of a demon assigned by the divinity 
to superintend his conduct and destiny. 

Johnson, we know, lived in an age when a belief in ghosts 
was almost universally exploded—when these unsubstantial be- 
ings were only permitted to visit the earth by theatrical illusion— 
and yet Johnson believed in ghosts. Socrates existed at a time 
when tke world was peopled with spirits; when every fountain had 
its Naiades, and every grove its Fauns and Dryades; when all the 
divinities of heaven lived in familiarity with man, and a commu- 
nication with hell, too, was open even for the living. Socrates, 
though educated in the midst of this polytheism and superstition, 
rose superior to the prejudices of his age, and alone preached the 
unity of God, and the immortality of the soul. He believed in the 
existence of one Supreme Being, who presided over the universe, 
and communicated his will to mortals by intermediate spirits, or 
secondary divinities, whom he called demons. He also believed 
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that one of these guardian angels superintended his conduct, pro- 
tected him from harm, and inspired him with honest intentions.— 
Nemo vir magnus sine aliguo afflatu divino unquam fuit. And 
this I presume will not be called superstition by any one who be- 
lieves in the doctrines of Christianity —It is, however, supposed 
that Socrates meant by his demon nothing else than that presci- 
ence or exquisite judgment which anticipates the result of things, 
and which he considered as an emanation from the Divinity. But, 
had he “ pretended” this belief to give authority to the honest 
principles he wished to inculcate, it must be considered as a very 
pious species of deception; or, at most, no more criminal than any 
oratorial artifice of a teacher to influence his audience in the cause 
of truth and justice. Numa consulted his Egeria, the great Scipio 
had his secret interviews with the gods, Solon and Lycurgus had 
recourse to similar impositions, which have never been charged 
tothemasacrime. The ideas of Socrates respecting the Deity 
and his attributes, were so sound, rational,and conformable with the 
Christian faith, that St. Augustine and many eminent divines re- 
vered him almost as a saint; and a very celebrated doctor, St. Cle- 
ment, observes that the pure and sublime philosophy of Socrates 
prepared the pagans for the reception of the Christian religion, as 
that of Moses did the Jews. Erasmus, in reading the life of this 
philosopher, cried out with enthusiasm—O sancte Socrates, ora 
hiro nobis! Socrates, with all the aid and premonitions of his de- 
mon, could not have foreseen that he who had been the martyr of 
superstition, should, after three thousand years, be himself accu- 
sed of superstition. 

The second charge against Socrates, is his enmity to sci- 
ence—another quality he had in common with Johnson. 

In the age of Pericles, Athens was infested with a race of so- 
phists, who drew upon them the consideration of the public, some 
in sustaining, by subtile and specious arguments, those vices 
most agreeable to the people; others by opposing truths the most 
evident, and opinions which had been sanctioned by the universal 
consent of mankind. They taught the art of defending, indiscri- 
minately, right and wrong; of discussing every subject, moral and 7 
political, without elucidating any. But far the greater part were 
engaged in a vain investigation of the origin and generation of 
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things; and all the learning of Greece bad degenerated into extra- 
vagance and frivolity. In the midst of this philosophical mania, 
Socrates appeared, and being animated with an ardent love for 
humanity, he endeavoured, by exposing the futility of these re- 
searches, to call off his countrymen to the contemplation of ob- 
jects more essential to their happiness, and within the reach of 
human intelligence; or, as Cicero expresses it, he brought down 
philosophy from the heavens upon the earth. And I think it will 
be pretty generally admitted, that both Johnson and Socrates, by 
exerting their faculties to infuse into their compatriots a love for 
honesty and virtue, have not been less useful to mankind, than il 
they had consumed their lives in the demonstration of problems, 
or in tracing the revolutions of the planets. Socrates, however, 
studied all the sciences known in his age, and persuaded his pu- 
pils to pursue them as far 4 they promoted the advantages and 
enjoyments of life; he regretted only the time that was lost in vain 
and insignificant speculations. 

“ But here,” says our critic, “ the parallel ends.” For “ John- 
son was a fond and faithful hushand, a sincere, affectionate, and 
benevolent friend. Of Socrates but little of all this can be 
said.” 

Hlad his wife been a Xantippe, it is doubtful whether the 
doctor’s conjugal tenderness and affection would have extended 
farther than that of the Athenian sage. But, was there, indeed, 
no benevolence in dedicating his whole life and fortune to the in- 
struction of the public without fee or reward? Was there no fdeli- 
ty in exposing his life to the most imminent peril for the preser- 
vation of his friends?—At the battle of Potidium, he snatched 
from the very hands of the enemy, Alcibiades, who had fallen co- 
vered with wounds. At the battle of Delium, he bore off on his 
shoulders the young Xenophon, who had fallen from his horse, 
exhausted with fatigue, and saved him from impending death. 

But the important article of accrimination, is the sensuality 
of Socrates. After the ravages of war and the plague, it was 
thought expedient to repair the population by permitting every 
man to marry two wives. And “ Socrates was not slow in taking 
advantage of this license.” Our critic seems to think that Xan- 
iippe was enough for him, and that it was very indecorous in 2 
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philosopher to show his patriotism by “keeping this law.” An 
additional proof of his libidinous propensities, is his frequent visits 
to Aspasia, a celebrated courtezan of Athens. 

I believe it is a maxim of American jurisprudence at least, 
that every man shall be judged by the laws of his own country. 
And from this principle of equity, we must not introduce our ca- 
non law into a Grecian Areopagus. By such a procedure, we 
should condemn not only Solomon and David, but even some of 
the pairiarchs, whose fame has, till now, been immaculate. We 
should condemn all nations of the world, Christians excepted; for 
amongst all, polygamy has been more or less practised, and con- 
jugal infidelity scarcely noticed as a crime by the most rigid and 
censorious moralits. By the custom of Athens, the son frequent- 
ly entertained a courtezan in the house of his father. Aspasia was 
one of the most celebrated women of the world for her beauty, 
eloquence, and talents; and many of the first citizens of Athens 
frequented her house to enjoy the charms of her conversation, and 
the advantages of her instruction. ‘“ Her acquaintances,” says 
Plutarch, “ took their wives with them to enjoy her discourse, 
and Pericles paid his court to her on account of her wisdom and 
political talents. Nay, even Socrates himself sometimes visited 
her along with his friends.” It was believed by all the intelligent 
(Athenians, that she was the author of the celebrated funeral ora- 
tion pronounced by Pericles in honour of those who were slain in 


b 


the Samian war. As to her being “ a notorious prostitute,” and 
“ mistress of a public brothel,’ we may say as was observed of 
Lais, Von omnibus licuit adire Corinthum.—And upon the whole 
we may very safely assert, from the general tenor of his conduct, 
that Socrates visited her house not with any unwarrantable or las- 
civious views; and moreover, the story of his having two wives, is 
evidently untrue. This circumstance is mentioned only by a sin- 
gle historian, Diogenes Laertes, who lived six hundred years after 
him, whilst every one of his cotemporary writers have plainly 
signified the contrary. 

The disciples of Socrates introduced him incognito to Zo- 
pyrus, a celebrated physiognomist, who observed that his features 
denoted stupidity, and added likewise, that he was of an amorous 
disposition—Stupidum et bardum esse addidit ctiam mulicrosum. 
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At this last observation, Alcibiades burst into laughter; the others, 
incensed at so false a judgment, were about to insult Zopyrus, 
when ‘Socrates honestly confessed he was not far from the truth, 
for that he naturally was so;” but had conquered this propensity 
by reason and philosophy. This circumstance, which is intro- 
duced to confirm the charge of incontinence, is most directly the 
reverse.—For, what species of merit can be claimed by him who 
is chaste only from temperament, and abstains from a fault through 
want of inclination to commit it? It is not a stupid insensibility to 
danger that constitutes the valour of a soldier; but it is the victory 
which his patriotism or love of glory gains over the natural horror 


of death. 
This critic of Socrates does not, however, confine himself to 


a mere accusation of incontinence and sensuality, but endeavours 
to vilify the character of this great man by an imputation of the 
most odious and unnatural vices. Not even the mercenary Aris- 
tophanes, not even Anitus and Melitus, his infamous accusers, 
dared to object to Socrates a single immoral or lascivious prac- 
tice. Lucian, who lived after him six hundred years, and to whom 
nothing was sacred either in heaven or earth, is the only author 
of antiquity, worthy of notice, who has attached vice to this vene- 
rated name, whilst thousands attest the unblemished manners and 





purity of his life. 

Lucian is notorious for the violation of any principle of truth 
and decency, and is deservedly branded by all nations with the 
appellation of an atheist and blasphemer. He reviled not only 
the religion of his own country, but attacked, with the most ob- 
scene and impious scurrility, the character and doctrines of Jesus 
Christ. It is not reasonable to suppose that Socrates should 
have escaped vituperation from this ill-natured and malignant 
writer. 

There are, indeed, a few others, whose names have hardly 
escaped the devouring jaws of time, or who are known only as 
Erostratus for sacrilege, or Ravillac for the murder of Henry 4th. 
Cardanus wrote against Socrates, and made a very elaborate de- 
fence of Nero—also Polycrates, an Athenian sophist, who wrote a 
panegyric on Clytemnestra and Busiris—among the rest Colotes, 
whom Plutarch calls the “ prince of fools.” And the noted de- 
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tracter of Homer criticised Plato’s defence of Socrates. This 
fellow was burnt at Smyrna. Suidas and other writers assert that 
Lucian was torn to pieces by dogs. It is known that Anytus and 
Melitus hung themselves with remorse; and Lycon, one of their 
colleagues in the accusation of Socrates, was stoned to death by 
the populace. Quorum facta imitere, cur non eorum exitus 
ferhorrescas? 

By a gross perversion of the sense of Juvenal, ke is also made 
an accomplice in this defamation of Socrates. ‘This author, in the 
commencement of his second satire, inveighs against that class of 
his countrymen, who, with an austere and philosophical exterior, 
were nevertheless addicted to the most scandalous impudicity— 


Qui Curios simulant et Bachanalia vivunt— 


and by a continuation of the same idea, he says, 





Castigas turpia cum sis 
lnter Socruticos notissima fossa Cinedos. 

This is evidently said of him who counterfeits the virtues of 
Socrates, and is vile and lecherous in heart—such a person is 
very properly called Socraticus Cinedus. This is the interpre- 
tation given to the passage by the most Iearned commentators of 
Juvenal. And for confirmation of this, it needs only be observed 
that Juvenal, who is particularly severe against all the Greeks 
who merit chastisement, speaks always of Socrates with the high- 
est veneration. In his fourteenth satire he says— 





dulcique Senex vicinus Hymetto, 
Qui partem accept2 sxva inter vincla sicutz 
Accusatori nollet dare. Plurima felix 


Paulatim vitia atque errores exuit omnes 





Prima docens rectum sapientia. 


Our critic is not more happy in appealing to the testimony of 
Maximus Tyrius. This writer was a Platonician of the reign of 
Trajan, and among the greatest admirers of Socrates, of whom he 


says, Corfiore et cnimo purissimus; fiic cum Diis, cum hominibus 





sancté versatus est. 
It is true that the Greeks, in the age of Socrates, and the Ro- 
mans even before the Czsars had become so degenerate that the 
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most revolting licentiousness was practised with unblushing ef- 
frontery; and on account of the frequency and extent of the evil, 
the most scandalous prostitution was noticed almost with an eye 
of indifference. But the vices of the times cannot be adduced as 
an inculpation of Cato, Cicero, or Socrates; on the contrary, it 
should be regarded as their highest commendation to have re- 
mained pure and uncontaminated in the midst of the general li- 
cense and depravity; and to have endeavoured, by their example, 
to recal their countrymen to the practice of virtue and modera- 
tion. We do not withhold our admiration from Moses, because 
his compatriots, the Jews, were addicted to still more degrading 
abominations than the Romans or Greeks; nor do we cease to ad- 
mire the piety of the patriarchs because their descendants were 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. If we abhor the depra- 
vity of a nation, the same principle will inspire us with admira- 
tion for its virtues. “That man who does not revere a Leonidas or 
Aristides, a Fabricius or Cincinnatus, cannot detest a Clodius or a 
Catiline. 

Amidst the luxury and prodigality which reigned at Athens, 
Socrates preferred the sober and laborious life of his ancestors, and 
lived like Epaminondas in a voluntary poverty. It is ascribed to 
his moderation and tranquillity of mind, that he existed in the 
midst of the pestilence without contagion, and arrived at the age 
of seventy years exempt from all the infirmities incident to huma- 
nity. Since, then, there is not on record a single authentic proot 
to warrant a presumption that he ever deviated from the most 
scrupulous observance of morality; one must have renounced the 
plainest evidence of reason to suppose him guilty of those infa- 
mous vices which presuppose a familiarity with lust and de- 
bauchery, and which are the consequence of an abandoned and 
profligate life. 

But “ the intimate friends of Socrates, Alcibiades, Critias, 
Eschines, Simon, Cleonymus, &c., were all men notorious for un- 


principled ambition and debauchery.” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


Ir isa good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy 
name, O thou Most Highest: to show forth thy loving kindness every morn- 
ing, and thy faithfulness every night. 

I HAVE always been disposed to regard with a jealous eye, 
the interference of the state with the affairs of the church, and I 
think, if the bench of bishops were to attend to their bible more, 
and the budget less, they would be better prepared when the ‘day 
of reckoning arrives, which is to come, “ after a long time.’’ But 
the laudable custom, which prevails among our eastern brethren 
ef setting apart a day of thansgiving, is not obnoxious to this re- 
mark, They are no less a wise than a moral people. They have 
read the book of Experience, and they have learned, that without 
religion no nation was ever great and happy. Therefore their 
ministers are directed, once in every year, to summon the tenants 
of the hamlet, to return public and united thanks for the peace 
and prosperity that we enjoy, and to pray for a continuance of 
these blessings. 

It is fit that we should acknowledge that we owe all to the 
rectoral government of Supreme Wisdom. Shall man, dressed 
in a little brief authority, forget the Power that sent him hither, 
and vaunt himself in the presence of Him who reigneth King 
over all the earth, who sits on the floods, who causes seas to flow 
and storms to rage, who makes the winds and the waves, who 
speaks in thunder and convulses the land by earthquakes? He 
erects thrones and principalities, and he preserves or destroys 
them according to his will. In his judgment the body politic 
will not be sheltered by the immunities of a corporate seal. He 
will not only annihilate the bond of union, but he will punish every 
member of the compact. All history and every tradition attest 
this truth, that nations are exalted by virtue or destroyed by vice. 
They who trace our steps through the storms of the revolution, 
who survey our prosperity, our exaltation to an equal rank with 
the most powerful nations of Europe—and who account for these 
things by the operation of second causes, and ascribe them t6 the 
skill and intrepidity of our statesmen, our soldiers, and our sea- 
men, to fruitful seasons, to wise negotiations at home, and foolish 


seuncils abroad, are too apt to overlook the secret han, by which 
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all these causes have been directed to concur in producing such 
an event. It is under the influence of that power, that the plane- 
tary worlds perform their stated revolutions with such wonderful 
precision, and the flaming comets inall their excursions through 
the immeasurable fields of space, to such countless millions and 
millions of miles, as surpasses the skill of the astronomer to com- 
pute, never go to the right hand nor to the left, nor delay their 
return an instant beyond their prescribed period. To this influ- 
ence we are to ascribe the regular alternations of summer and 
winter, of heat and cold, of the time to sow and the time to reap, 
the silence of night and the noontide blaze. He preserves us 
from “ the churlish chiding of the winter’s wind,” and refreshes 
us with the breezes of spring. For he binds up the secret influ- 
ences of the Pleiades and looses the bands of Orion; it is he that 
brings forth Mazaroth in his season, and guides Arcturus with his 
sons. Itis the God of nature that crowns the labours of the hus- 
bandman with plenty, that causes the seed of his ferrows to vege- 
tate, that brings him from the harvest ficld with joy, bearing his 
sheaves in his bosom. He it is that bids the vegetable tribes to ex- 
pand their leaves at the proper season and ripens their delicious 
fruits into maturity. He preserves and supports the animal creation 
in all the variety of their different species, without extinction, mix- 
ture or confusion. For the beasts of the forest are his, and the cattle 
on a thousand hills, and he opens his liberal hand and supplies the 
wants of every thing that lives. The same providence which 
snatched Moses from the brink of the river and embued him with 
all the learning of Egypt that he might deliver a nation from bon- 
dage and become their Ruler, prepared our Washington to achieve 
our independence and establish the principles of our polity. He 
gave him wisdom in council, intrepidity in action, untiring perse- 


- verance under the most discouraging circumstances of open hos- 
tility, and the machinations of faction; he bound his brows with a 
wreath of laurel more glorious than aught that Plutarch has de- 
scribed or Homer has sung, and he covered his head in the rage 
of battle, that he might make us a happy; as he had already made 
us, a victorious people. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir;--the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 
tor themselves is very small. SHERIDAN’S CriTICc. 


The Juvenile Spelling Book, being an easy introduction to the English language, 
containing easy and familiar lessons in spelling, with appropriate reading 
lessons, calculated to advance the learner by easy gradations, and to teach 
the orthography of JouNnson and the pronunciation of WALKER. By A. 
Picket, author of the Juvenile Expositor, &c. second stereotype edition. 
New-York, printed by Smith and Forman, and Philadelphia, by B. B. Hop- 
kins. 

THE right education of youth is an object of primary impor- 
tance, not only to individuals, but to the community at large. 

The evils, which exist in our initiatory seminaries are nu- 
merous, and society has too long laboured under their pernicious 
effects; but we shally at present confine ourselves to one subject 
of complaint, which we deem to be fully as detrimental to the 
progress of children upon their first attempts to learn to read as 
any that canbe mentioned. We allude to the improper initiatory 
books which are too often put into their hands. But here we 
will not say, that our teachers have been altogether to blame; for 
till of late, they could only make a choice out of a selection, no 
one of which was even tolerably calculated for the intended pur- 
pose, 

Dilworth’s Spelling Book, had for a long time been the only 
manual, used in schools, for instructing children in the alphabet, 
and the first principles of orthography. The plan, however, is 
extremely defective in point of arrangement, though it must be 
confessed that, in every art, in every science, and indeed in every 
undertaking, a good arrangement is an object of essential impor- 
tance. It must, therefore, be peculiarly so in a book intended as 
a guide to children in the very first elements of learning, and can- 
not be dispensed with, without occasioning much injury. In Dil- 
worth, however, little of this kind is attempted: for if we except 
his classing together words of the same number of syllables, the 
rest of the work is nothing but a jumble of confusion. His rules 
concerning pronunciation are, likewise, few and defective, whilst 
his grammar has very little analogy with the subject of which it 
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treats, being, in fact,no more than Lilly’s Latin Grammar badly 
translated. 

The defects and imperfections of Dilworth’s Spelling Book. 
however, had been discovered in the native country of its author, 
many years before the commencement of our revolutionary war, 
and initiatory books, by various persons, were poured from the 
press, in almost every city and town throughout the kingdom. 
But these writers, with scarcely any exception, followed closely, 
the footsteps of their prototype, and when they attempted to rectify 
any of his mistakes, they, in general, rendered them more glaring 
and palpable. Of late years, however, considerable improvement 
has taken place in Great Britain, with respect to initiatory books. 
Men of literary abilities, and who had, likewise, much experience 
in the honourable and arduous profession of instructors, under- 
took the important task, and by their zeal and industry, have pro- 
duced works which have, no doubt, been attended with the most 
beneficial consequences. 

But school books, which may answer very well for the mo- 
ther country, are by no means calculated for the meridian of the 
United States. The difference in manners and customs, in local 
peculiarities and even in the productions of our fields; but more 
especially in that, which exists in the modes of government adopt 
ed by the two countries, would render those lessons, which might 
be highly proper for children in the former, altogether objectiona- 
ble in the latter. Indeed, they will be often found to contain sen- 
timents, some of which will be unintelligible to beginners amongst 
us, and others, which being designed to inculcate monarchical 
and aristocratical principles, might have a dangerous tendency on 
the young and tender minds of those who ought not, in their in- 
fantile years, to imbibe any ideas respecting government, except 
those, which are purely American. As British initiatory school 
books must, therefore, in gencral be very improper helps to our 
children, such books ought to be composed by judicious and prac- 
tical men amongst ourselves. 

In publications of this kind, various attempts at improvement, 
have of late years been made in this country, but as those who 
embarked in the undertaking, have been too often men of little 
genius and still less experience, it is by no means surprising, thet 
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chey have met with so small a share of the public patronage. In- 
deed we believe, that The Easy Standard of Pronunciation by Noah 
Webster esq. is the only one which has attained a very extensive 
circulation and has run through many editions. This work is 
certainly an improvement on those of his predecessors. It is be- 
tieved, however, by many who have had great experience in the 
business of tuition, that it has not answered all the purposes for 
which it was intended. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure, that we take notice of 
a little treatise designed as an elementary book which appears 
better adopted than any which we have seen, to facilitate the pro- 
eress of the pupil; as by gradations almost imperceptible, he is 
led from the most simple to that which is mere complex, and thus 
enabled, in a shorter time and with infinitely less labour, not only 
to read, but also to improve his heart and to cull into action those 
mental faculties, which might otherwise have lain dormant. The 
work to which we refer, is entitled, “ The Juvenile Spelling Book, 
being an easy introduction to the English language, &c. and was 
written by Mr. Albert Picket, a gentleman of New York, who, 
for upwards of eighteen years has been a distinguished teacher 
in that city, and for the last ten years has had very probably, un- 
der his superintendence, a greater number of pupils than any of 
his fellow labourers in the United States. To the seminary of 
which he, together with his son, Mr. John W. Picket, a gentle- 
man of great assiduity as well as eminent literary acquirements, are 





now the joint principals, he has given the name of THE MANHAT- 
TAN SOHOOL, and we are credibly informed, that they at present 
have upwards of four hundred young ladies and gentlemen under 
their care.* A preceptor who has had so long experience in the 
business of his profession, and also so very extensive a charge, 
has had greater opportunities than most have enjoyed, of detect- 
ing the various errors and imperfections, which so much disgrac- 
ed our initiatory books. Such a man, if possessed of judgment 


* These are separately taught in six different apartments and under differ- 
ent tutors; but each of the scholars are carefully examined daily by one or other 
of the principals, with respect to the progress which they have made in their 
studies, 
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and industry, may be supposed to be peculiarly qualified to pre- 
pare a system, calculated to obviate most of the objections to for- 
mer spelling books; and he who will give himself the trouble of ex- 
amining, with candour, the small volume, which is the subject of this 
review, must, we think, be convinced, that Mr. Picket is endowed in 
an uncommon degree, with both of these necessary qualifications. 
That this work though small, must have cost its indefatigable 
author a degree of labour, of which very few are capable, must be 
obvious. Indeed, we have been informed, that he devoted the 
greatest part of his leisure to this important object, for nearly ten 
years previous to the first edition being committed to the press, 
and when we consider the minuteness of his arrangements, the 
multiplicity of his other avocations, and that he has successfully 
pursued a track in which he could derive little or no guidance 
from those who had gone before him, it does not appear improba- 
ble that it may have occupied his attention as often as he could 
snatch a moment from other business during the whole of that 
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time. 

But though Mr. Picket has, in the arrangement of his spel- 
ling book devised and executed a plan altogether different from 
any thing of the kind, which we have heretofore met with, yet as 
it respects the English language, he has not attempted the most 
trivial innovation, coinciding in opinion with the most eminent phi- 
lologists both in this country and Great Britain, he has wisely 
concluded, that a constant fluctuation in language must ever prove 
injurious to the progress of useful learning. He has therefore 
wiscly adopted Jonnson’s Dictionary as his standard for ortho- 
graphy, and WaALKER’s for pronunciation. By implicitly follow- 
ing these, he has, in our opinion much more effectually promoted 
the cause of science, than if he had rashly renounced their autho- 


rity, and made a futile attempt to substitute some ephemeral 


scheme of his own. 

Mr. Picket’s little book may be considered under two ge- 
neral heads, viz. lessons in spelling and lessons in reading, and 
these are intermixed in such a manner as will, we are well per- 
suaded, prove not only useful, but agreeable to young beginners. 
Of each of these we shall treat in order. 
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Ist. Lessons in spelling. Our author begins with the long, mid- 
die, broad, and short sounds of the different vowels, and also shows 
that one vowel frequently assumes the sound of another, thus, a@ in 
cedar, liar, where it is pronounced, as w short; and in cabbages, dam- 


agc, in both of which the last a is sounded like i short. 
as u short in her, banter, &c. 


Again e 


This plan is so very obvious, that 


it is impossible for any parent or instructor not to comprehend it: 
nor will there be any difficulty in rendering it perfectly intelligi- 
ble, even to a child. Mr. P. then proceeds to the diphthongs, the 
sounds of which he explains in a manner equally satisfactory. 

The preceding scheme may be considered as the key to the 
correct pronunciation of all the words contained in the succeeding 
It is certainly new; but much more simple, and un- 
questionably more easily to be understood, than any that has 
heretofore been devised by figures or other artificial marks. 

Mr. P. proceeds to lay before his little readers a copious 


columns. 


collection of syllables and words of two letters. 


Those in which 


the vowel is long are classed by themselves, as are also those in 


which it is short. 


The same mode is likewise observed, in re- 


spect to those of three, four and five letters. But he not only 


gives several catalogues of words and syllables, in which the vow- 


els and diphthongs have their common and ordinary sounds; but, 
likewise, no less than nineteen general and distinct classes of 
monosyllables, each of which is to be pronounced in a manner 
different from the other. 


We shall lay before our readers a part 


of one of these classes which may be sufficient to afford a speci- 


men of his method of elucidating this part of his subject. 


Eve 
Ear 
Eat 


East 


Pea 


Vowels and difhthongs sounded like £ in ME. 


She 
Read 
Bleat 
Clean 
Mean 


Here 
Steal 
Wheat 
Bee 
See 


These 
Week 
Geese 
Green 
Sheep, &c. 


Here it will be obvious, that if the pupil know the sound of 
¢ in me, he can be at no loss for the true pronunciation of the 


words which follow. 


This method of arranging and classifying 


words enalogically, according to the sounds of the vowels, in or- 
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der to determine the pronunciation, is excellent, as it is not only 
calculated to facilitate the child’s progress in learning to pronounce 
words; but will also greatly assist him in acquiring their ortho- 
graphy. 

After treating in a very copious manner upon the sounds of 
the vowels and diphthongs, our author proceeds to words contain- 
ing consonants not sounded, and from this to a part of his subject, 
which has heretofore been found very perplexing to beginners. 
We allude to single and double consonants which have different 
sounds. Mr. P. however, having handled it with his usual per- 
spicuity, the difficulty is entirely obviated. 

We next come to his words of two syllables. In order’ he 
says to “determine the pronunciation of the words in the spet- 
ling lessons, they are analogically arranged in small divisions, ac- 
cording to the precise sound of the vowels. Every word in these 
subdivisions has the correspondent vowels or diphthongs in each 
of the syllables, sounded exactly alike. The leading word which 
determines the pronunciation of the class to which it belongs, is 
distinguished by a capital letter.” 

Although this intimation is so plain as to render it scarcely 
possible to misconceive it, we have thought proper to transcribe 
the words in one of his subdivisions, for the sake of further 


illustration. 
Words accented on the first syllable, having all the syllables 


short. 


Ab sent cab bage* 
ac cent pas sage 
bad ness bas ket* 
flan nel blan ket 
grav el branch es 
nap kin rag ged 
ac tive 


Here all the vowels must be sounded in the same manner as 


in the leading word 4édsent. 
The words in this collection of dissyllables are very nume- 


rous and comprised under nineteen different heads, all of which are 


* a, e 2d syllable asi in pin. 
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again arranged under a number of subdivisions all agreeably to 
the plan, which we have just explained. The labour bestowed 
in all this minuteness must have been great, but we are much 
mistaken if it will not be productive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences. Indeed, we are persuaded, that it is not only well cal- 
culated to facilitate the progress of the pupil, but also to relieve 
the teacher from a great part of his endless and almost incessant 
fatigue and perplexity. 

After a number of very judicious reading lessons, Mr. Picket 
proceeds at considerable length, to a more particular explanation 
of the sounds of the vowels and dipthongs, in which he is so very 
explicit, that he seems to have left no room for a successor to 
throw farther light upon the subject. Another set of reading les- 
sons follow, after which we are presented with a second very ex- 
tensive collection of words arranged in his usual manner. 

After a few more reading lessons, our author lays before his 
little readers, a list of words of three syllables classified agreably 
to the same plan, which has been pursued in the preceding sec- 
tions. The first collection of these words occupies about twelve 
pages and are so arranged under twenty-six different heads, that 
a child of cominon understanding may easily be taught what vow- 
els are to be prononuced long, what short, and on which the ac- 
cent ought to be placed. Mr. Picket here takes an opportunity 
of impressing on the mind of his readers that the proper accentu- 
ation of words is to a correct speaker an object of much greater 
importance than is generally apprehended. In this as well as in 
every other part of the work, our author has been uncommonly 
fortunate. He has paid much more attention than ordinary to the 
precise quantity of syllables, which, in all the branches of English 
prosody, even the most elementary, has been hitherto unaccounta- 
bly neglected. 

At the head of the next collection of trisyllables, Mr. P. ob- 
serves, that when the learner has been carefully taught the les- 
sons contained in the preceding part of the work, and confirmed 
in the general plinciples of pronunciation, it will be less necessary 
to pursue the same mode of arrangement. “ The words howe- 
ver, says he,” in the succeeding spelling lessons, have been classed 


as analogously as possible and it is believed, will aid, in a consid- 
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erable degree, the pronunciation and render the learner’s progress 
much easier than those arrangements which require frequent 
transitions from words composed of long syllables to others of short 
ones, and vice versa.”” Two copious collections of words of 
three syllables, introduced by suitable directions, not only for the 
quantity of the syllables; but likewise for their proper accentua- 
tion are next presented, and these. like all the other sections of 
lessons for spelling, are interspersed with lessons for reading, in 
which last, as well as in the former, care is taken, that the pro- 
gress from the more easy to those which are more difficult should 
be gradual, and that the transition from the one to the other should 
be so conducted as to render it in some measure imperceptible. 
By this mode of assisting children, when they enter on the ele- 
mentary part of education; that which would have been tedious 
and disgusting is rendered so easy and agreeable, that instead of 
shuddering at their lessons, as a task, to which they find them- 
selves incompetent, they are enabled to dispel their fears, to sur- 
mount every impediment, and to proceed in the little studies, which 
may be assigned to them, not only without dissatisfaction, but 
even with delight. 

Our author now proceeds to take notice of the manner in 
which certain syllables, which are frequentiy the termination of 
words ought to be sounded. The proper mode of pronouncing 
these syllables is in general perplexing to beginners, but Mr. P. 
has laid down afew rules so plain and simple as effectually to 
obviate the difficulty. 

The learner is now led on to words of four, five, six, &c. syl- 
lables, of which we are furnished with a number fully sufficient to 
answer every purpose, which can be required in a spelling book, 
indeed with a great many more than are generally to be met 
with in works of this kind. These pollysyllables are, likewise, 
so classified as to tend greatly to facilitate to labour of the instruc- 
tor, and to accelerate the progress of the pupil. In this little 
volume, all uncommon or obsolete words have been scrupulously 
omitted, for, as the author yery properly observes in his preface, 
“ The lumbering up of elementary books with words, which are 


seldom or ever used by chaste and cerrect writers, and making 


children learn them in the first stages of their education, is pre 
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ductive of very little real benefit. It is sacrificing time, and clogs 
the mind without improving the learner either in language or 
knowledge. 

We now conclude our remarks respecting that part of the 
book, which is more especially intended for the instruction of 
children in pronunciation and orthography, in which, indeed, we 
have been more prolix than we at first intended; but Mr. P’s 
manner is so very different from that of any of his predecessors, 
that we could not very easily have conveyed an adequate idea of 
its merits, had we been more concise. 

2. Lessons in reading. In teaching children to read, as 
much care as possible should be taken that the first lessons be 
not only composed of easy words, but that the sentiments, as far as 
may be practicable, should be such as are best suited to their 
comprehension. ‘This is an object which surely demands very 
serious attention; for if the child have not some tolerable concep- 
tion of the meaning of what he reads, he will only be gaining a 
knowledge of words, without being able to comprehend the ideas, 
which they are intended to convey. This is an egregious error, 
which has been too long pursued in our modes of education, the 
main design of which ought to be to improve the understanding 
and to amend the heart. 

To teach a child to read, is no doubt, an object of some con- 
sequence, but if he can be taught to understand what he reads, 
it is certainly of still greater. The acquisition of both should go 
hand in hand as much as possible, and though this may be attend- 
ed with some difficulty, experience has shown us, that it is not 
unsurmountable. 

If children were taught to think, the world would not be pes- 
tered with so great a number of incorrigible block-heads. The 
fact is, that it is with education, as in the science of architecture: 
In both cases, unless the foundation be well laid, we shall in vain 
look for solidity in the superstructure. Hence it too frequently 
happens, that he, whose reasoning powers have not been called 
into action, during his younger years, will prove a drone through 
life and seldom arrive at any distinction in society. 

We have already hinted, that when a child begins to read, if 
such lessons could be prescribed to him as would not be above 
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his comprehension, his procedure in learning would be both plea- 
sant and expeditious. But where were the books to be found 
calculated for this purpose? They were, indeed, scarce, but Mr, 
Picket’s spelling book, which is now in generai circulation through 
most parts of the United States, will, if we mistake not, much 
better answer the end desired, than any thing of the kind, which 
has been heretofore extant. Even in his easy phrases and sen- 
tences, consisting of words of only one syllable, instead of the dry 
and unintelligible jargon, which is generally met with in such 
books, he has substituted expressions, the meaning of which can- 
not be misunderstood even by a child. He has not only contrived 
to furnish his little readers with a number of lessons from words 
of one syllable, calculated to amuse thems but with many which 
seem admirably calculated to impress on the tender mind, in an 
easy manner, some moral or religious precepts, which it is hoped 
may have a good effect on their conduct through life. We give 
the following as a specimen of these lessons. 

“ We should love and fear God, 

This world was made by him, 

He gives us life and food, 

He is our true and good friend.” 

Again. * There is a poor man at the door. He is quite blind. 
lie does not see the sky, nor the trees, nor men. He does not see 
us, though we are so near him. A boy leads him from door to door. 
Poor man! Q, it is a sad thing to be blind. We will give the blind 
man some bread and cheese. Now he is gone. He Is a great way 
off. Poor blind man! Come in, Charles. I wish the poor blind man 
had a warm house to live in and kind friends to take care of him.” 

When our author has proceeded so far in words of one sylla- 
ble as appeared necessary for his purpose, in his next reading 
lessons, he takes in words of two, &c. The difficulty of compos- 
ing lessons is now greatly diminished, the writer being permitted 


to take a greater range in the choice of his words, than when he 
was entirely confined to monosyllables. Morc elegance of diction 
may therefore be expected; but as the knowledge of a child must, 
in general be very limited, during the time that he is employed 
in his spelling book, the more plain, easy, and natural that the 
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style is, provided that the rules of grammar be not transgressed, 
the more captivating and improving it will be to beginners. To 
this point, Mr. P. has paid great attention, and has been peculiarly 
successful. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the peculiar 
merit of the moral and religious lessons for children, of which 
there are so many in this valuable little book. We shall there- 
fore only observe, that they, in general appear to be peculiarly 
adapted not only to flvase, but to convey the most important in- 
struction; that many ef them are selected from descriptions of 
objects in the natural world, which are of all others the most im- 
portant and interesting, as they tend, in an eminent degree, to en- 
large the mind and increase the funds of knowledge, and that the 
moral hints interspersed throughout the work are well calculated 
to increase the social affections and to meliorate the heart. 

On the whole, we have examined this little book with plea- 
sure and satisfaction, and congratulate Mr. Picket on the very 
able manner in which he has accomplished the various objects, 
which he had in view in this arduous and truly important under- 
taking. We, likewise, sincerely hope, that this as well as the 
various other books which he has composed for the use of schools, 
may gain for him that emolument as well as reputation, to which 
we think, that from his judgment, talents, and unceasing persever- 
ance he is deservedly entitled. 

We conclude by observing, that if this article should appear 
to some of our readers to have been extended to too great a length, 
we shall only beg leave to remind them, that the right education 
of youth is to the community at large, a subject of more impor- 
tance than any other. Many ages ago, Aristotle thus expressed 
himself: .4// who have meditated on the art of governing man- 
kind, have been convinced, that the fate of empires defiend ufion the 
education of youth. Wise men, we are persuaded, are of the 
same opinion at the present day. 
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A Discourse upon Vaccination, by Valentine Seaman, M.D. Clinical Lecturer in 
the New York Hospital. New York, 1816. 

Turs is a plain and practical treatise on the kine-pock inocu- 
lation, comprising, 1. The commencement of vaccination in Eng- 
land: 2. Its introduction into New York: 3. Theoretical objections 
considered: 4. The causes of failure in effectually communicating 
the vaccine disease: 5. The causes of the occasional prevalence of 
the small-pox, and the means of preventing it: 6. The casual cow- 
pock, and the inoculated cow-pock, or vaccine disease: 7. Its 
appearance in its various stages, with a coloured plate, exhibiting 
those appearances from the first to the twentieth day— Compari- 
son of the vaccine disease with the small-pox: 8. Irregularities in 
the vaccine disease, and their causes; the attentions necessary to 
prevent them: 9. Taking infection, and preserving it: 10. The 
operation of vaccination: 11. The testing of persons to determine 
whether they have had the disease: 12. Medical treatment. 

This dissertation, originated in the apprehensions excited in 
New York by the appearance of the small pox in that city, and is 
well calculated to allay them. It is a plain discourse, comprising 
the observations of a regular physician, in extensive practice, 
and well acquainted with the subject. Indeed, it is of great im- 
portance to promote the circulation of such tracts on the vaccine 
inoculation as can be easily understood by the heads of families 
of tolerable education. Not mercly to enable them to vaccinate 
successfully in their own families and neighbourhoods, but to ailay 
those fears respecting the efficacy of vaccine inoculation, which 
even yet prove a great obstacle to its general adoption. We have 
no doubt whatever of the correctness of the law laid down by lord 
Ellenborough in the house of lords, namely, that it is an offence at 
common law for any person whatever,—much more a physician, 
or one pretending to be of that faculty,— to introduce, without ma- 
nifest necessity, any infectious and dangerous disease, such as the 
small-pox is, in any place whatever, frequented by his majesty’s 
subjects. We sincerely hope this law will be acted upon in this 


country, and the introduction of the smail-pox be prevented by the 


punishment of those who attempt to introduce it. 
We can safely recommend this little treatise to the attention 


af our readers. 
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‘Jn the Literature of the South of Europe, by J C.L. Simonde de Sismondi, of the 
academy and of the society of arts of Geneva, &c. &c. In four volumes 
octavo Faris and Strasburgh. 

Tuis is a work by an author who is advantageously known by 
his * fiscory of the Italian Refiublics in the Middle Age.’ It em- 
braces the history of the literature of Arabia, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, the formation of the known languages, among which are 
distinguished those of the Troubadours and the Trouvéres, and 
the licerature of Italy, Sfpaingand Portugal. 

In tis vast field the author, without entering into minute re- 
searches, has collected the most instructive and interesting mate- 
rials, afforded by the various departments of literature. Of the 
literature of Arabia the French possess but a few detached scraps, 
not forming, like the work of Mr. Sismondi, a body of literary his- 
tory, in which its origin, progress, and decline, can easily be traced. 

On the formation 6f the Roman tongue they have only a few 
memoirs, most of which are buried as it were in the immense col- 
lection of memoirs of the academy of inscription and belles lettres, 
and the Literary History of the Troubadours, by the abbé Maillot, 
is, in general, but an insipid biography, without any important 
sketches. We mention, however, with distinction, the Glossary of 
the Roman Tongue, by M. Roquefort, in two large octavo volumes, 
published in 1808, in Paris, by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

As to what concerns the literary history of Italy, we possess, 
it is true, some volumes by M. Ginguene, a distinguished member 
of the institute. On this subject we transcribe the following re- 
marks from M. Sismondi’s preface. 

“ At the commencement of the work which I now present to 
the public, and long before I knew of the existence of M. Gin- 
guene’s excellent performance on Italian literature, I had struck 
out a path different from that which he has pursued; so that, not- 
withstanding a similarity of title in our respective works, I am 
net about to enter into a dangerous competition; for I do not pre- 
tend to explore the antiquity of a people celebrated by national 
writers, as he has done with so much success, but only to present 
to persons of taste what it behoves them te know of forcign Iitera- 
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On Spanish literature, a subject little known and improperly 
estimated, two works have appeared possessing much merit: the 
first is entitled “ An Essay on Spanish Literature,” published in 
1810, by an anonymous author. In this essay, after tracing the 
origin of national poetry in Castile, the author arranges, under four 
epochs, the progress of the literature of Spain. This work is a 
well delineated sketch, but it is only a sketch. The other, enti- 
tled “ A History of Spanish Literature,” translated from the 
Dutch of M. Bouterweck, appeared in Paris, in 1812; it is much 
more extensive, and very satisfactory. M. Sismondi has foilowed 
a different plan. He confines his historical researches in this 
branch of literature to those points of which he treats in other 
parts of his work, and by this means presents Spanish literature in 
a new light. 

In the history of Portuguese literature M. Sismondi has no 
predecessor. The literature of this nation is, at the present day, 
scarcely known, or known only through the medium of two trans- 
lations of Camoens’ poems, and some observations on this cele- 
brated poet. Portugal has however produced, as we shall see, many 
writers in various departments. We shall endeavour to give some 
fea of M. Sismondi’s interesting work by a sketch of its contents. 

The literary history of Arabia commences with a very re- 
markable observation.— The acmé of letters among this people,” 
says he, “ was contemporary with the greatest barbarity of the 
Latins: because literature always prospers among a people who 
are warmed to enthusiasm, and they languish where the energy of 
the people is lost. 

“The development of the genius of the Arabians is as rapid 
as their conquests. They attained the zenith of their literary glo- 
ry in less than twoages. Many circumstances contributed to hasten 
this event. | 

“‘ The caliphs, of the race of Abassades, protected letters in the 
middle of the eighth century. The Nestorians fled into Persia, 
and communicated the Greek sciences to all the east. Aaroun-al- 
Raschild associated, in all the mosques, the cultivation of letters 
with the ordinary worship. The zeal of Almamoun for the sciences 
gave them great lustre during his reign. At this period numerous 
iffstitutions, such as colleges, universities, and libraries, sprang: 
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up among the Arabians. This people endeavoured, in the first 
place, to bring to perfection the art of thinking; they then turned 
their attention to grammar and rhetoric; next to the eloquence of 
the Koran, and the military discourses of the first caliphs, and even 
to the academic eloquence of the pulpit. 

Poetry was cultivated among the Arabians whilst the nation 
was yet barbarous. The author establishes this fact by an analysis 
of the first of the seven poems suspended to the Caaba, by 4m- 
ralkeisi, and by a fragment of Shah Namah, a Persian poem by /er- 
duzi. The author observes, that the oriental poetry is almost entire- 
ly lyric or didactic; he displays with great ingenuity its beauties 
and its defects. The Arabian poetry, he says, is in rhyme, and the 
verses succeed each other according to a certain regulated mo- 
dulation. 

The Arabians have no epic or dramatic poetry, but their 
place is supplied by tales. The author gives an account of the 
writers of these stories. He remarks that the magic of the Ara- 
bian tales was used in chivalric fictions, but united in the latter to 
a warlike enthusiasm, which is never found in the eastern tales. 

The superiority of the Arabians appears, according to this 
author, not to have been confined to the sciences, but to have ex- 
tended to the literature of the Latins. He notices a considerable 
number of historians, biographers, and lexicographers among the 
Arabians, but who were more ingenious than profound, and who 
were distracted by their enthusiastic admiration of Aristotle and 
the philosophy of the schools. But they are to be commended for 
their zeal in the cultivation of the natural sciences—for the travels 
of their botanists—for their application to the arts and sciences, 
and to agriculture. It is to them we owe the discovery of paper, 
gun-powder, the mariner’s compass, and figures. Three of these 
inventions entitle them to our gratitude. The decline and oppres- 
sion of the countries in which Mahometanism prevails, presents a 
sad spectacle; their degradation is so great, that the reputation of 
Arabian authors is no longer known but from their enemies. 

The corruption of the Latin tongue, a necessary consequence 
of the confused mixture of people in Rome, who had adopted this 
idiom together with the Teutonic conquerors, each of whom in- 
troduced into Europe their own barbarous idioms, gave rise to a 
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variety of Roman dialects, which were reduced to five from the 





period of the ninth to the twelfth age. That which first became 
distinguished was the Provencal tongue: it was adopted by all the 
courts of Europe as the most easy and comprehensive. It was 
employed exclusively in the composition of amatory and martial 
songs. The Provencal poems, observes the author, are not print- 
ed, and the manuscripts are very confused and tedious. They are 
generally divided into chanzons and sirvantes: their structure is 
harmonious: we are less acquainted with these than with the lives 
of the Provengal poets, or 7roubadours, which were full of roman- 
tic adventures. Our curiosity is principally attracted by the sir- 
vantes, who sing the misfortunes of Richard cceur de Lion, the 
hero of the age, and the idol of the Troubadours. Richard him- 
self held a distinguished rank among them. The author mentions 
what he composed during his captivity, and has copied the origi- 
nal in two languages. 

It was about this time that the courts of love were establish- 
ed. In these courts the ladies presided, some of whom were them- 
selves poets. Our author gives us the origin of these poetic 
tribunals. 

An interesting notice of some of the most celebrated of the 
Troubadours is succeeded by remarks highly creditable to the 
mind of the author. 

In addition to the monotony of the Provencal poetry, which made 
no progress during three centuries, the association of the Jongleurs 
with the Troubadours degraded the latter in a singular degree. 
Their ignorance deprived their poetry of every thing like point. 
They could not profit by the history of their day, and consequently 
we find among them no essay of the epic kind. Their imagination 
was not excited by religion; this subject was never introduced in 
their verse but in a profane manner. In fact, the power of imagi- 
nation was little developed among them. The only instruction 
that was within their reach had a tendency to debase their under- 
standing and their taste. 

The fury of their wars with the Albigeois, while it kindled 
the funeral piles of the inquisition, extinguished the flame of Pro- 
vencal poetry. Some of the Troubadours united with the perse- 
cutors; but the greater number took part against the crusaders, 
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and fell victims to their tolerance of the new opinions. Jeanne de 


Naples, Charles and Rene d’Anjou, endeavoured at different pe- 


riods, but in vain, to resuscitate Provencal poetry. The establish- 


ment of the popes at Avignon was particularly hostile toit. The ma- 


gistrates of Toulouse made great efforts in the fourteenth century 


to revive the taste for ancient poetry. The sovereignty of the towns, 
which prevailed in this age over that of the high barons, although 
more just and better regulated, was less favourable to poetry. The 


origin of the games of Flora, at Toulouse, may be dated from the 


commencement of this century. Atthe same period that the Pro- 


vencal language and literature was on the decline in Languedoc and 


Provence, they shone with great brilliancy in the states of Arragon 


and particularly in Catalonia, which produced some distinguished 


poets and romance writers; but from the time of the union of Ar- 


ragon and Castile they languished, never again to rise: so that the 


Provencal tongue is now but a fatois or gibberish, diffused how- 


ever through a vast extent of country. 
The literature of the Zrouvéres, which must be carefully se- 


parated from that of the 7’rowéadours, belongs to the literary cha- 


racter of the south, to which it has imparted its romantic spirit. 
It was about the time of the foundation of the kingdom of Arles 


that a distinction between these two languages was observed in 


l’rance. 


The language spoken in the northern proyinces was 


termed the language of Od/, or Oui, and that of the southern pro- 
vinces was the language of Oc. The laws of William the con- 


queror, and the fabulous history of the kings of England, were 


written in the former of these languages; in this language also 


appeared the poem of 4/exander, from which we date the origin 


ef the Alexandrine verse. 


Our author remarks the difference of character and adven- 


tures:between the 7rouveres and Troubadours. Chivalry is not of 


German invention, although it has borrowed something from the 


manners of Germany: neither is it from Arabia, although it is en- 


tiched by the imagination of the Moors. The author discusses 


in three classes the romances of chivalry. The first embraces the 


court of Arthur, king of England, and the knights of the round ta- 


ble; in the second are placed the Amadises, the distant successors 


to the former; in the third we are presented at the court of Char- 
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lemagne and his paladins. In this last class is seen a happy mix- 
ture of the imagination of the Arabians. These romantic inven- 
tions of the Zrouwvéeres have had great influence even in the south 
of France. 

Our author makes a luminous exposition of the various na- 
tional peculiarities as to the constituents of poetry. He observes, 
that the French, differing from all other people, seek principally 
wit, a moral point, and invention, and place their classic school in 
opposition to the school of romance. He adds, that the inventive 
genius of the French was distinguished previous to the schism in 
modern literature. To prove this, he cites their allegorical poems, 
since imitated by all the people of the south, and particularly that 
of The Rose, which had such prodigious celebrity. In this poem 
are seen various talents for relation or philosophising, and nume- 
rous imitations of it have appeared. This is the first class of the 
poetry of the Zrouvéeres. The second consists of fables, which 
have since become a common treasure. In the third are classed 
lyric poems, on which subject the author remarks, that all the 
lyric poets who have been handed down to us were great masters, 
he cites in particular some songs of Raoul de Créqui. In the 
fourth and last class of the poctry of the Trouvéres, the author 
ranks the romantic theatre; he describes the origin of the A/yste- 
ries, and principally that of the Passions, from which he extracts 
some scenes: he gives also some idea of the numerous imitations 
of this Mystery, of the theatre designed for the representation of 
the Mystery, of the moralities of the scholars of Bazoche, and of the 
farce of the Crafty Lawyer. He concludes this interesting de- 
scription with a remarkable observation:—that all literature of 
the romantic kind is enriched from the literature of the Trouveres. 

It might be inferred, from the opimion olf M. Sismondi on se- 
veral parts of Danté’s poem, Tasso’s J/urusalem, and Ariosto’s 
Orlando, that French literature could stand no competition with 
that of Italy in the epic and heroi-comic, and all good French wri- 
ters are of the same opinion. Butin how many other departments 
does the literature of France surpass the Italian? In the dramatic, 
in its two principal branches, tragedy and comedy, in the didactic, 
the descriptive, in the ode, in the apologue, in light poetry, and in 


fables in verse, the author either explicitly, or by inference 
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{rom his criticism on the Italian literature in these departments, 
has admitted the superiority of the French. It must then be ac- 
knowledged that he has rendered exact justice to the literature of 
the two nations, one of which is justly celebrated in two species, 
while the other is powerful in eight. 

In this first extract we shall give a sketch of the picture which 
our author portrays of the first age of Italian literature, embracing 
the preductions of Danté and Petrarch. 

He observes, in the first place, that the Italian language arose 
later than the other languages of the south, and that it commenced 
at the court of the kings of Sicily; that the Italian versification 
was formed on the model of the Provencal, and that the language 
of the court of Sicily became popular in Tuscany. 

Suddenly, says the author, the genius of Danté imparted a 
marked grandeur to-the Italian language. He remarks that, at 
this period, the scholastic theology made great progress; and we 
shall take the liberty of remarking, that the countenance it re- 
ceived had great influence on the composition of the principal 
work of Danté, his Divine Comedy. In this he sings the three 
kingdoms ofthe dead It commences with Hell. The opening of 
the poem is magnificent. In order to conform with the dogmas of 
Christianity, he places in it the wise and good of Paganism. The 
touching episode of Francois de Rimini gives the greatest interest 
to this part of the poem. The idea that the increase of punish- 
ment aggravates the amount of guilt is truly sublime. The au- 
thor very rationally exalts the conception of this invisible world 
and the talent of painting, which 1s admirably shown in the de- 
tails. Purgatory, says he, is the reliet of Hell; and his Paradise, 
is drawn from the same plan. He acknowledges that the interest 
is diminished in the second part of the work—Purgatory. In this 
division, however, some great personages attract our attention, 
such as Manfred of Sicily, and Sordello of Mantua; above all, the 
fine invective against Italy and the emperors of Holland, is worthy 
of admiration: that of Hugh Capet against his descendants breathes 
the hatred which the poet had conceived of the kings of France. 
who assisted his oppressors, and caused the destruction of his par- 
ty. As tothe rest, he conforms to the theological dogmas, in pro- 
portioning the expiatory punishment of Purgatory to the seven 
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mortal sins. The description of Paradise, which forms the third 
part of the poem, continues the author, is full of beauties; and he. 
proves his impartiality, and the correctness of his taste, by observ- 
ing, that it 1s too much taken up with theological dissertations. 
‘In Paradise, Beatrice, a woman whom he had loved, descends te 
meet him: she holds the first place in this poem; she orders Vir- 
gilto conduct her, and removes all obstacles; her ordersare implicit- 
ly respected in the three kingdoms of the dead. But, in the bril- 
liancy of her glory she is confounded in the eyes of her lover with 
theology, and we sometimes conceive her to be an allegorical 
personage.” 

The author concludes his partial critique on Paradise by ob- 
serving, that the cessation of desire, which Danté supposes in the 
blessed, has a refrigerating effect on this part of his poem. We 
may perceive by this, and many other critical remarks, that the 
just admiration of our author for the general conception of the 
Divine Comedy, the sublimity of some of the episodes, and the 
magnificence of a number of the details, did not render him in- 
sensible to the defects which are observable in some parts of this 
fine poem. It would be difficult to invalidate his remarks on the 
happiness of invention, and the advantages of the rima terza, in 
which the poem is written, or to avoid feeling the merit of his es- 
say to translate the same enchantment to the French verse, in the 
celebrated episode of count Ugolin. We think that the same jus- 
tice should be rendered to the following observations, which 
abound in profundity of thought and richness of expression. 


** Few chefs-d’owvre have better manifested the foree of human genius than 
the poem of Danté. Completely new in its style of composition as in its parts, 
and without mcdel in any language, it was the first monument of modern times— 
the first great wovk which had been attempted in any of the newly-formed lan- 
guages. It was written in conformity with the fundamental rules of the art of 
poetry—to those which can never vary, unity of design, regularity of cadence, 
and the stamp of a powerful genius, which disposes, with all possible facility, the 
most ponderous materials, and which is equally powerful in preserving perfeet 
symmetry, without any appearance of restriction. In every other respect the 
poem of Danté was beyond the ancient rules of the art of poetry. It belongs 
strictly to no species, and Danté can be judged by no rules but those of his own 
formation. He calls his work a comedy, from a modest deference to Virgil, to 


whom he thought the tragic walk exclusively appropriated. Absolute ignorance 


of the dramatie art, of which Danté probably had never seen a speeimen, in- 
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duced this misnomer, so astonishing to us at the present day. His countrymen, 

preserving the name he has given to his work, call it the divine comedy, an ap- 

pellation entirely unique, and which should be consecrated to this unparalleled 
effort of genius.” 

Sismondi concludes the chapter of his work, which is devoted 
to Danté, by a biographical sketch, an account of the fame that he 
enjoyed until his death, and a notice, as curious as it is learned, of 
the numerous commentaries on the Divine Comedy that have ap- 
peared. He then brings in review the contemporaries of Danté, 
and points out the involved stylc, the inflated and affected periods 
of the poets of that time—faults from which he does net entirely 
exculpate Petrarch, the second poct of the first age of Italian lite- 
rature. This poet, as our author judiciously observes, took pre- 
cedence of all the literature of Europe; but his lyric poems are 
much less important than the spirit of erudition which he impart- 
el to the age in which he lived. 

(Zo be continued.) 

Classical English Letter Writer; or, Epistolary Selections, designed to improve 
young persons in the art of letter writing, and in the principles of virtue and 
piety. With introductory rules and observations on epistolary composition, 
and biographical notices of the writers, from whom the letters are selected. 
By the author of ‘‘ Lessons for Young Persons in Humble Life.” Published 
by Caleb Richardson. 

THE calls of business, or the claims of affection, seem to lay 
almost every one under some necessity of writing letters; it is 
then of importance to all to acquire a tolerable proficiency in the 
art. So far as this object is attainable by the study of extensive and 
just rules, and some of the best models in our language, we have 
an excellent preceptor in the volume before us. But, valuable 
as it may be, as an instructor in the useful and agreeable accom- 
plishment of letter writing, it is entitled to much higher estima- 
tion, as a teacher of morals and piety. The selections are judi- 
ciously made, and are from the works of many illustrious persons, 
both male and female, the lights and the ornaments of Britain 
during the last two centuries. The biographical notices are brief, 
but sufficient to give the reader a competent knowledge of his 
author. The subjects of the letters are generally serious, per- 
haps more so than is agreeable to most young readers—but if 
they will be persuaded to look into them, we think they must shut 
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mortal sins. The description of Paradise, which forms the third 
part of the poem, continues the author, is full of beauties; and he. 
proves his impartiality, and the correctness of his taste, by observ- 
ing, that it 1s too much taken up with theological dissertations. 
“Tn Paradise, Beatrice, a woman whom he had loved, descends te 
meet him: she holds the first place in this poem; she orders Vir- 
gilto conduct her, and removes all obstacles; her ordersare implicit- 
ly respected in the three kingdoms of the dead. But, in the bril- 
liancy of her glory she is confounded in the eyes of her lover with 
theology, and we sometimes conceive her to be an allegorical 
personage.” 

‘The author concludes his partial critique on Paradise by ob- 
serving, that the cessation of desire, which Danté supposes in the 
blessed, has a refrigerating effect on this part of his poem. We 
may perceive by this, and many other critical remarks, that the 
just admiration of our author for the general conception of the 
Divine Comedy, the sublimity of some of the episodes, and the 
magnificence of a number of the details, did not render him in- 
sensible to the defects which are observable in some parts of this 
fine poem. It would be difficult to invalidate his remarks on the 
happiness of invention, and the advantages of the rima terza, in 
which the poem is written, or to avoid feeling the merit of his es- 
say to translate the same enchantment to the French verse, in the 
celebrated episode of count Ugolin. We think that the same jus- 
tice should be rendered to the following observations, which 
abound in profundity of thought and richness of expression. 


‘* Few chefs-d’ouvre have better manifested the fovee of human genius than 
the poem of Danté. Completely new in its style of composition as in its parts, 
and without mcdel in any language, it was the first monument of modern times— 
the first great work which had been attempted in any of the newly-formed lan- 
guages. It was written in conformity with the fundamental rules of the art of 
poetry—to those which can never vary, unity of design, regularity of cadence, 
and the stamp of a powerful genius, which disposes, with all possible facility, the 
most ponderous materials, and which is equally powerful in preserving perfect 
symmetry, without any appearance of restriction. In every other respect the 
poem of Danté was beyond the ancient rules of the art of poetry. It belongs 
strictly to no species, and Danté can be judged by no rules but those of his own 
formation. He calls his work a comedy, from a modest deference to Virgil, te 
whom he thought the tragic walk exclusively appropriated. Absolute ignorance 


of the dramatie art, of which Danté probably had never seen a specimen, in- 
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duced this misnomer, so astonishing to us at the present day. His countrymen, 
preserving the name he has given to his work, call it the divine comedy, an ap- 
pellation entirely unique, and which should be consecrated to this unparalleled 
effort of genius.” 

Sismondi concludes the chapter of his work, which is devoted 
to Danté, by a biographical sketch, an account of the fame that he 
enjoyed until his death, and a notice, as curious as it is learned, of 
the numerous commentaries on the Divine Comedy that have ap- 
peared. He then brings in review the contemporaries of Danté, 
and points out the invoived stylc, the inflated and affected periods 
of the poets of that time—faults from which he does not entirely 
exculpate Petrarch, the second poct of the first age of Italian lite- 
rature. This poet, as our author judiciously observes, took pre- 
cedence of all the literature of Europe; but his lyric poems are 
much less important than the spirit of erudition which he impart- 
el to the age in which he lived. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Classical English Letter Writer; or, Epistolary Selections, designed to improve 
young persons in the art of letter writing, and in the principles of virtue and 
piety. With introductory rules and observations on epistolary composition, 
and biographical notices of the writers, from whom the letters are selected. 
By the author of “ Lessons for Young Persons in Humble Life.” Published 
by Caleb Richardson. 

Tue calls of business, or the claims of affection, seem to lay 
almost every one under some necessity of writing letters; it is 
then of importance to all to acquire a tolerable proficiency in the 
art. So far as this object is attainable by the study of extensive and 
just rules, and some of the best models in our language, we have 
an excellent preceptor in the volume before us. But, valuable 
as it may be, as an instructor in the useful and agreeable accom- 
plishment of letter writing, it is entitled to much higher estima- 
tion, as a teacher of morals and piety. The selections are judi- 
ciously made, and are from the works of many illustrious persons, 
both male and female, the lights and the ornaments of Britain 
during the last two centuries. The biographical notices are brief, 
but sufficient to give the reader a competent knowledge of his 
author. Ihe subjects of the letters are generally serious, per- 
haps more so than is agreeable to most young readers—but if 
they will ve persuaded to look into them, we think they must shut 
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their hearts to all that is good, if they are unaffected by sentiments 
of sterling excellence, in correct and impressive language. 

Separated as we are by local circumstances, and precluded 
by our very limited intercourse with the people of Great Britaii, 
from other means of becoming acquainted with their manners and 
character—we must depend chiefly on their writings for informa- 
tion. Should we take the great mass of their novels, as the cri- 
terion,—we should turn with disgust from the profligacy of the 
higher ranks of society especially. But we rejoice rather, that 
even from amongst that class most eminent for their stations, we 
have received such stupendous monuments of learning and virtue, 
as do honour to our natures. And it is peculiarly gratifying to 
benevolence, to behold the niches adorned from such authentic 
sources as their own private letters. 

It is an obvious remark that instruction or amusement, in the 
detached forms of letters and essays, must always be acceptable, 
because an occasional half hour is as much as can conveniently 
be given, by very many to the Juxury of reading—and to those 
who may be desirous to employ it profitably, we can venture to 
recommend this interesting little volume. 


In the isle of Cos, now called Stanchio, a plane tree, sup. 
posed, and with reason, the largest in the world, is still standing 
within the market-place. It was described as the famous plantain 
tree half a century ago by Egmont and Heyman. It once covered 
with its branches upwards of forty shops, and enough is still re- 
maining to astonish all beholders. An enormous branch, extend- 
ing from the trunk almost to the sea, supported by ancient columns 
of granite, gave way and fell. This has considerably diminished 
the effect produced by its beauty and prodigious size. Its branches 
still exhibit a very remarkable appearance, extending horizontally 
to a surprising distance, supported at the same time by granite 
and marble pillars, found upon the island. Some notion may be 
formed of the time these props have been so employed by the ap- 
pearance of the bark; this has encased the extremities of the co- 


lumns so completely that the branches and the pillars naturally 
support each other; and it is probable if these branches were 


raised, some of them would lift the pillars from the earth. 
Clarke’s Travels’ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—ACCOUNT OF BORDENTOWN. 


( With a plate.) 


- BoRDENTOoWN isa small village, in the state of New Jersey, 
situated on the Delaware, about thirty miles above Philadelphia. 
The town stands on a beautiful bank, about eighty feet above the 
water; and the view from it is not surpassed on the Delaware. It 
is here the river makes a great bend to the N.W. and presents a 
fine sheet of water, resembling a bay, interspersed with islands, 
and bounded by lofty banks on the one side, and rich cultivated 
fields on the other. Several fisheries are in sight, which, with 
the constant succession of boats passing to and from the city of 
Philadelphia, form an animated scene. This village has always 
been remarkable for the salubrity of its air; and the sick and fee- 
ble who resort to it for health,and strength, seldom fail to be gra- 
tified. A mineral spring in the vicinity is approached by a charm- 
ing, sequestered walk, and affords excellent water—the adjoining 
country is productive and plentiful, and celebrated for game in 
the proper seasons: the river abounds with perch and rock, and 
other fish to be taken with a line. The regular passage of the 
steam-boat to and from Philadelphia, adds much to the conve- 
nience of the place as a country residence. To the farmer it is 
interesting to know that great quantities of the mar! lately brought 
into use in New Jersey is found here. This village is admirably 
situated, in relation to the surrounding country, for business, and 
was once a great market; but it has never recovered from the ra- 

vages it sustained in the revolutionary war, by which its capital 
was destroyed, and its business transferred to other places. A 
few active men with moderate capitals, aided by the natural and 
local advantages of the town, might doubtless restore its impor- 
tance. A company has lately been incorporated for laying and 
making a turnpike road from Bordentown to Amboy; by which, 
with steam-boats at each end, a passage will be made between 


Philadelphia and New York, twelve or fifteen miles shorter than 
‘hat now in use. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—GABRIELLE DE VERGI; A TALE. 


It was, says Horace Walpole, Raoul Chatelain de Couci, and not a lord of 
Couci, who was the famous lover and poet. The lady was Gabrielle de Le Ver- 
gies; the husband Albert, lord of Fayel. See the poems of De Couci with the 
old music printed at Paris, 1781. The truth of this horrible tale seems certain: 


the date A. D. 11491. 


EXTRACT FROM THE HISTORY OF THE CHATELAIN OF FAYEL, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. D’ARNAUD. 


REyYNOLD DE FayeEx was the son of Albert De Fayel,* who 
fived in 1170. It must have been at this time a family of note, 
since an act is still preserved which contains an agreement made 
between Philip Augustus and this Albert De Fayel for an estate 
situate at Jonquieres: according to some writers it was allied to 
the house of Mailli. 

Reynold, from his earliest years, had shown sallies of that 
impetuous kind of character, which, when fully unfolded, becomes 
gloomy, unsociable, and addicted to the most violent excesses. 
The first trait of fury which escaped him, was that of arming him- 
self against his father. He detested the world to which he had 
also become odious: every thing in his eyes partook of the im- 
pression of that dark melancholy which devoured him, and which 
leads mankind to the most cruel extremes. It has been remarked 
that this gloomy habit of soul produces the most distinguished 
criminals, whereas, the soft species of melancholy nourishes that 
tenderness of sentiment which leads to virtue, and especially te 
the virtue of humanity. How does a difference of tints, more or 
iess marked, influence the human mind! How small a thing sepa- 
rates virtues from crimes! 

Swayed by his savage misanthropy, Fayel affected the most 
solitary haunts. He saw, however, Gabrielle de Vergi, and his 
heart immediately opened itself with fury, to all the transports of 
love. All his passions now concentered in this one alone, the most 
inflammatory of all; and the unfortunate Gabrielle at length be- 


came his wile. 


* It would appear that Mr. Walpole had mistaken the father’s name fo: 


that of the son. 
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She was the daughter of Guy de Vergi, to whom had been 
given the surname of Preux.* He was one of the first barons 
of Burgundy; and the popes Eugene III. and Anastasius IV. 
had implored his assistance and protection in behalf of the Abbey 
de Vezelay against the counts de Nevers. His ancestors were 
distinguished by the conspicuous places they had filled, and by 
their personal merit: they issued from the little sovereigns known 


ot Me 


at that time under the name of feudatories of the French dukes. , 
The seigneur de Vergi had a dispute with Hugnes III, duke of 
Burgundy, in relation to his county of Vergi: he had recourse to 
Philip Augustus, who undertook his defence, and Vergi re-enter- 
ed into his possessions on condition that he should do homage to 
our sovereigns. 

He had brought his daughter along with him, than whom a 
more beautiful object had never appeared at the court of France. 
Gabrielle received the praises even of her own sex: an inexpressi- 
ble sweetness had lent her a new charm, superior even to her 
dazzling beauty. Scarce was she presented to the queen, when 
all the courtiers contested among themselves the honour of offer- 
ing her their hands; nor is it well known how Fayel obtained the 
preference. } 





Se Rate me oe peta 


Raoul de Couci, in point of grace as well as valour, was at 
this time at the head of the young French chevaliers. It would 
have seemed as if heaven had destined him for the husband of Ga- 
brielle, so equal were they in birth, in accomplishments, and vir- 
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tues. The family of Couci saw nothing above it but the throne, i 
being allied to almost all the sovereign houses of Europe. En- i 
guenard de Couci, surnamed the Great, father of him of whom we 
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speak, had enjoyed the highest favour under several of our kings, 
and particularly under Louis the young; his son was the avowed 
favourite of Philip Augustus, and it was he who determined that 
monarch to make war against Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, 
seigneur of Cropi. 
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There is every reason to believe, that Ga- 
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* This name was the highest eulogy of chevaliers. When they bore away 
the prize at a tournament, the spectators exclaimed, fonneur aux fils des 
Preux! It should be added, that probity was no less necessary than valeur, tq 


the attainment of this denomination. 
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brielle and Couci, from the moment of their first interview, were 
mutually cnamoured, and that they both groaned in secret in be- 
ing forbade by a cruel fate, to live for each other. It is said that 
Fayel was not slow in perceiving this mutual inclination, from 
which, however, virtue had no cause of alarm. But jealousy sees 
with other eyes than those of reason and truth. : 
There are two castles of F ayel, both situated near the river 
Oyse, the one towards Compaigne in Valois, the other in Ver- 
mandois on the side of Noyon. The castle of Couci was also not 
very distant from the Oyse. The young lord joined to the charms 
of figure an elegant mind, formed to please, and especially a sex 
which prefers the flowers of the agreeable arts to the thorns of 
science and erudition. Couci was considered in his poetry to be 
equal to Abelarde; and there is no doubt, that this amorous bard 
had the indiscretion to make his mistress the heroine of his com- 
positions, which came to the knowledge of Fayel, who, in the most 
indifferent amusements, suspected criminal connexions. 

It is probable that Gabrielle had not thought it necessary to 
reject the allurements of so seducing an intercourse, and that she 
had surrendered herself to it with so much the more security, as 
it did not appear to her that duty had any thing to reproach her 
with. She must have been unable, however, to conceal from her- | 
self, that no light step is safe for a woman no longer mistress of 
her heart, and who is bound moreover by a sacred engagement, 
whose termination and that of life are often the same. In one of 
the castles of which we have been speaking, the wife of Fayel was 
shut up as in a tomb, far from all society, and exposed to the out- 
rageous fury of a husband, who loved as other men hate. Couci 
became acquainted with the bad treatment she received; he learn- 
ed also that he was the principal cause of it, and that it was on his 
eccount that Gabrielle underwent so rigorous a captivity. He 
loved with sincerity, and was capable of all the delicacy, all the 
sacrifices of which true love is susceptible: he resolved, therefore, 
rather to immolate himself an hundred times, than cost a single 
tear to a woman who became every day more dear to him; and he 
accordingly avajled himself of an eccasion which was presented te 


his valour. 
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The grand spring of action of these times, which produced 
consequences so singular, and at the same time so fatal to three 
parts of Europe, is well known. The fervour of the crusades, one 
of the mental maladies of the age, was not yet diminished: the bad 
success of former enterprises of this kind, had not been able to 
subdue this unfortunate enthusiasm. Saladin, one of the greatest 
men who have commanded armies, had seized upon Jerusalem, 
after having defeated and taken prisoner its last sovereign, Guy of 
Lusignuan. ‘This loss had drawn after it, that of the greater part 
of the other possessions of the Christians in this country, and none 
were left them but the three cities of Antioch, Tripoli, and Tyre. 
Pope Urban, on this news, was overwhelmed with chagrin: Henry, 
king of England, was penetrated with the deepest sorrow. But 
Philip Augustus, some years after, conceived the design of aven- 
zing Christendom. He proclaimed a new crusade; and the suc- 
cessor of Henry entered with ardour into the views of the French 
monarch. These two princes suspended their particular disa- 
ereements, and united for the purpose of making war on the in- 
fidels. Ptolemais, otherwise called Acre, or St. John of Acre, 
was a considerable port, no less necessary to the Christians for 
preserving the places which yet belonged to them, than to their 
enemies for assuring the communication between Egypt and Syria, 
Lusignan had blockaded it for nearly two years, and consumed 
himself in efforts, hitherto little favoured by fortune, and it was by 
the taking of this place, that the two kings resolved to commence 
their conquests. 

Couci, previous to his departure, sent to Gabrielle a long 
letter wet with his tears, in which he recapitulates all the de- 
tails of his passion equally innocent and unhappy; then tearing 
himself from his castle, he hastened to accompany his master on 
the new expedition. 

The siege of Acre was carried on with vigour. Life had be- 
come insupportable to Couci. He had ever loved Gabrielle with 
transport, and saw her in the arms of another. Even hope, which 
is the last resource of the miserable, could not impose upon him; 
and he only sought to deliver himself from the burden of grief 
which overwhelmed him. He performed prodigies of valour, and 
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at length in the very moment that the place was about to surren- 
der, he received a wound which was judged to be mortal. Our 
young hero saw his last hour approach with all the intrepidity of 
a warrior and the resignation of a Christian. He had time to put 
his affairs in order, and to provide for his interment.* These du- 
ties being performed, he occupied himself wholly with his love, 
and her who was the object of it. He charged his equerry, whom 
some historians call Beaudilier, and others Monlac, with a let- 
ter for the lady of Fayel, containing sentiments of the most virtu- 
ous love. In this, he tells her, that he dies content, since he can 
no longer live for her; he calls heaven to witness that his tender- 
ness has always been as pure, as it was lively, and adds, that he ex- 
pires with the firm persuasion, that such sentiments were neither 
offensive to virtue nor religion. He concludes by beseeching Ga- 
brielle to deign to preserve the present which his gentleman 
should make her on his behalf, and to accept the homage of his 
last sighs. 

Couci annexed to this billet a twist of hair and pearls, a gift 
he had received from Gabrielle, and which he now returned. 
These were all the testimonies which remained of an attachment 
that deserved a better fate. He then exacted a promise from his 
gentleman, that as soon as he should render up his soul to his 
Creator, his heart should be embalmed, enclosed in a golden box, 
and carried to his mistress. Upon the equerry’s swearing to exe- 
cute his commands, his master, who depended on his word, entire- 
ly devoted himself to God, and died with sentiments of the most 
exalted piety. 

In this death is seen the true character of our ancient cheva- 
liers, who allied the love of God with the love of their mistresses, 
and were far from imagining that this extravagance was a profa- 
nation in the eyes of the Deity. 

The equerry who well understood the laws of chivalry in all 
their rigour, made it a point of honour to execute the orders of 
@ouci. He therefore set out without delay with the precious de- 
posit in charge, and when arrived near the castle of Fayel, his 


* He directed that his body should be conveyed to the abbey of Foigny. 
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next care was to devise the means of entering it and getting access 
to Gabrielle, unperceived by thte husband. Fate, which seems to 
take delight in disconcerting the projects of lovers, so willed it, 
that the jealous Fayel should meet the messenger in his park. 
He knew him, and his suspicion immediately believed that it had 
discovered, what he sometimes sought to dissemble from himself. 
The equerry made resistance, but Fayel, aided by his officers, 
overpowers him, threatens him, and in a word obtains the fatal 
truth. He snatches from him the letter, the lock of hair, and the 
heart, and with his own hand poignards the faithful servant of 
Couci. The furious husband is now no longer uncertain of the 
sentiments of his spouse; he sees that he is not beloved, and in- 
stantly resolves upon such an infernal piece of vengeance, as his- 
tory, it is presumed, furnishes no otherexampte. He orders that 
the heart of Couci be hashed up and mingled with other viands. 
The dish is set before the lady of Fayel, who, contrary to her cus- 
tom, partakes of it pretty freely. The departure of Couci, and 
the continual violences of her husband, had filled her with a pro- 
found sorrow, now degenerated into languor. Scarce had she 
quitted the table, when her tyrant with an air of satisfied cruelty, 
asked her how she liked the dish of which she had eaten. The 
unhappy woman replied, that she had found it agreeable. “ I am 
not surprised at that,”’ exclaimed the barbarian, “ since you have 
eaten the heart of Couci, and he is now in yours.” These words 
were an enigma to Gabrielle, until he showed her the letter, the 
lock of hair, &c., when the whole atrocity of Fayel’s vengeance is 
developed to her eyes. Not to aiter in the slightest degree her 
answer, I will make use of the ancient language, whose simplicity 
is full of sentiment. ‘ It is true, sir, that I very much loved this 
Couci, who deserved to be loved, since there never was a more 
generous heart; and since I have eaten of so noble a viand, and 
my stomach has become the tomb of so precious a thing, I will 
take good care not to mix with it any other.” 

Gabrielle said no more; but immediately shutting herself up 
in her apartment, obstinately persisted in refusing any kind of 
nourishment during the four days that she lived:—she was found 
extended onthe floor, where she had expired amid her sigths and 
her tears. 
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Possibly the above tale, if it does not turn out to be a trite 
one, may please a certain description of readers, and the motto of 
the Port Folio, 








‘** Various, that the mind of man,” &c. 





seems to justify the trouble I have taken to translate it. If the 
adoption of such matter be approved by the editor, probably he 


may be furnished with something else a little in the same style. 
A.G. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SAMUEL DEXTER, LL. D. 










We have been favoured with the following sketch of the life of Mr. Dexter, 
by a friend at Boston. It constituted part of a charge delivered to the grand ju- 






rors of the district of Massachusetts, at the May session, 1816, by the honourable 






Joseph Story, LL. D., one of the justices of the supreme court of the United 





States, and presiding judge of the circuit court for the first circuit. 





Bay) | On ordinary occasions, of the loss of private or professional 



















a friends, we may properly bury our sorrows in our own bosoms. In 








nM such cases the public do not feel that deep sympathy, which au- 

ie thorises us to speak aloud our anguish and disquietude. But 

rs when such men as Mr. Dexter die, the loss is emphatically a pub- 

Ri lic loss, and the mourners are the whole nation. To give utte- 

mt | rance to our feelings is, therefore, a solemn duty. It is fit that 

i i the example of the great and good should be brought forward for F 
ah the imitation of the young and ambitious; that gratitude for emi- i 
i " nent services should find a voice as public as the deeds; and that f 
exalted genius, when it has ceased to attract admiration by living | 7 
ie splendour, should be consecrated in the memories of those, whom ; 
ila. it has instructed or preserved. ! 
| ae \ I feel assured, therefore, that I am not stepping aside from 
ful | the path of duty, or pressing unduly upon your attention, by de- 
ieee voting a few minutes of your time to a sketch of the history and 
ia character of this illustrious lawyer and statesman. 


ate, Mr. Dexter was descended from a highly respectable paren- 
at tage. His grandfather was a clergyman. His father, the hon. 
Samuel Dexter, was a merchant, and resided many years at Bos- 
ton, where his son Samuel was born in the year 1761. The father 
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early distinguished himself in the struggles between the crown 
and the people of Massachusetts previous to the revolution; and 
for his public services was several times elected to the council, 
by the house of representatives, and as often rejected by the royal 
eovernor of the province. He was at length admitted to a seat in 
the council by the prudence or the fears of the executive; but in 
1774 was again negatived “ by the express commands of his ma~ 
jesty.” ‘Towards the close of his life he retired altogether from 
public affairs, and engaged in a profound investigation of the great 
doctrines of theology. At his death he bequeathed a handsome 
legacy to Harvard university for the encouragement of biblical 
criticism; and upon this honourable foundation, the Dexter lec- 





tureship has since been established. 

Mr. Dexter, the son, after the usual preparatory studies, was 
matriculated at Harvard university in 1777, and received his first 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1781. During his residence at the 
university, he gave ample promise of those talents, which shed so 
much lustre on his riper years. Ata public exhibition he deli- 
vered a poem, which was at that time received with great ap- 
plause, and is still considered as highly creditable to lis taste and 


judgment. On receiving his degree he was selected for the first 


literary honours in his class, which he sustained with increasing 
reputation. 

Ile now determined to engage in the profession of the law, a 
science, whose acute distinctions and logical structure were won- 
derfully adapted to invigorate and develop the powers of his un- 
derstanding. He passed the usual preparatory term at Worcester, 
under the tuition of the hon. Levi Lincoln, then an eminent coun- 
sellor at the bar, and since lieutenant governor of the common- 
wealth. During this period, and for several years after his admis- 
sion to the bar, Mr. Dexter devoted himself with unceasing assi- 
duity to acquire the elements of law; and, as may be easily suppo- 
sed from his great abilities, he was completely successful in his 
purposes. Notwithstanding many discouragements of a public 
nature, which at that time pressed heavily on young lawyers, Mr. 
Dexter rose rapidly into professional notice, and soon found him. 
self surrounded with clients and business. In a short time he was 
chosen to the state legislature; and his sound judgment and com 
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prehensive policy gave him great weight and influence in all the 
deliberations of that body. From the state legislature he was 
transferred to the congress of the United States, being first elect- 
ed to the house of representatives, and afterwards to the senate, 
by the suffrages of his native state. Perhaps there has been no 
period since the establishment of the government, which more 
imperiously demanded all the foresight, virtue, and discretion of 
the ablest statesmen, than that in which Mr. Dexter was called to 
assist in the national councils. The first talents in the respective 
parties, which then divided the country, were drawn into con- 
gress. The floors of the two houses became a vast amphitheatre, 
on which the struggles for political power and principle were 
maintained with all the eloquence of rhetoric, and strength of rea- 
soning, which the zeal of party could enkindle in noble minds. 
The most deep and impassioned feelings took possession of the 
nation itself; and the same thrilling sensations, which agitated 
congress, electrified the whole continent. It seemed as if every 
power of the human mind was summoned to its proper business, 
and stretched to the most intense exertion. Many of you can re- 
cal the emotions of those days; and to those of us, who were then 
reposing in academic shades, the light, that burst from the walls 
of congress, seemed reflected back from every cottage in the 
country. At no period of his life, did Mr. Dexter more com- 
pletely sustain his reputation for extraordinary talents. His clear 
and forcible argumentation, his earnest and affecting admonitions, 
and his intrepid and original development of principles and mea- 
sures, gave him a weight of authority, which it was difficult to re- 
sist. Perhaps no man was ever heard by his political opponents 
with more profound and unaffected respect. 

Mr. Dexter resigned his seat in the senate on his appoint- 
inent as secretary of war under the administration of president 
Adams. He next received the office of secretary of the treasury; 
and during a short period of vacancy discharged also the functions 
of the department of state. These were to Mr. Dexter new and 
untrodden paths. The habits of his life, and the pursuits of his 
mind, were ill suited to that minute diligence and those intricate 
details, which the business of war and finance unavoidably impose 
upon the incumbents of office. He felt a great reluctance to en- 
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gage in such employments, for which he professed no peculiar re- 
lish, and in which his forensic discipline and_senatorial experi- 
ence might not always guide him to correct results. His accep- 
tance of these high stations was not, therefore, without much hesi- 
tation; but having accepted, he immediately employed the whole 
vigour of his mind to attain the mastery of all their multifarious 
duties. That he fully accomplished his purposes, can be no sur- 
prise to those who knew him. Such was his intellectual capacity 
and discrimination, that, what he had the wish to acquire, cost him 
far less, than any other man. The readiness with which he re- 
ceived knowledge, seemed at times almost like instantaneous in- 
spiration. He did not often choose to engage in laborious inqui- 
ries; but he had the necessary firmness and perseverance to 
attain, whatever was essential to his ambition or public duties. 
Towards the close of Mr. Adams’s administration he was of- 
tered a foreign embassy, which he declined; and upon the acces- 
sion of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency he resigned his public em- 
ployments, and returned to the practice of the law with unabated 
zeal. From this period he engaged less in political controversies; 
and reserved himself principally for professional or theological 
researches. He had always accustomed himself to an indepen- 
dence of thinking upon all subjects, legal, political, and religious. 
He subscribed to no man’s creed, and dealt in the dogmas of the 
school of no master; but he examined, weighed, and decided every 
thing for himself. He observed, or thought he observed, that 
parties were gradually changing their policy and principles; and 
on this account he seems to have felt less desire to engage in con- 
troversies, where his judgment and political friendships might not 
always be reconcilable. On two memorable occasions, which are 
yet fresh in our recollections, he took an active political part. I 
refer to his opposition to the embargo and non-intercourse system, 
and his support of the late war. But except in these instances, he 
rarely, if ever, appeared after his return to the bar, as the strenu- 
ous advocate or opposer of any of the great political measures, 
which agitated the nation. It was not that he looked on with in- 
difference, or sought to evade responsibility by equivocation or re- 
serve. On the contrary, he was always frank, communicative, 
and decided. But his judgment was so little in unison with the 
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wishes of any party, that he expressed his opinions, rather as 
guides of his own conduct, than from a hope to influence others. 
He was as incapable of deceiving others, as he was of deceiving 
himself; and would rather surrender the popularity of a whole life, 
than submit his own judgment to any sect in church or state. 











It is not unusual for men of eminence, after having with- 
drawn a few years from the bar, to find it difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, to resume their former rank in business. Nothing of this 
sort occurred to check the progress of Mr. Dexter. He was im- 
mediately engaged in almost all important causes in our highest 
courts; and popular favour seemed to have increased rather than 
diminished during his temporary retirement. From the triumphs 
and victories of the state bar, his reputation soon carried him to 
the supreme court of the United States, where it has been my 
pride and pleasure, for many years, to have seen him holding his 
career in the foremost rank of advocates. This would entitle him 
to no ordinary praise; for that bar has been long distinguished by 
the presence of many of the most illustrious lawyers in the 
union. 

In no situation have the admirable talents of Mr. Dexter ap- 
peared with more unclouded lustre, than in his attendance on the 
supreme court at Washington. Tor several years he passed the 
winters there, under engagements in many of the most important 
causes. Rarely did he speak without attracting an audience com- 
posed of the taste, the beauty, the wit, and the learning, that 
adorned the city; and never was he heard without instruction and 
delight. On some occasions involuntary tears from the whole au- 
dience, have testified the touching powers of his eloquence and 
pathos. On others a profound and breathless silence expressed 
more forcibly, than any human language, the rivetted attention of 
an hundred minds. I well remember, with what appropriate fe- 
licity he undertook in one cause to analyze the sources of patriot- 
ism. I wish it were possible to preserve the whole in the lan- 
guage, in which it was delivered. Noone, who heard him de- 
scribe the influence of local scenery upon the human heart, but 
felt his soul dissolve within him. I can recal but imperfectly a 
single passage, and, stripped of its natural connexion, it affords 
but a glimmering of its original brightness. We love not our 
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country, said the orator, from a blind and unmeaning attachment, 
simply because it is the place of our birth. It is the scene of our 
earliest joys and sorrows. Every spot has become consecrated 
by some youthful sport, some tender friendship, some endearing 
affection, some reverential feeling. It is associated with all our 
moral habits, our principles, and our virtees. The very sod seems 
almost a part of ourselves, for there are entombed the bones of 
our ancestors. Even the dark valley of the shadow of death is not 
without its consolations, for we pass it in company with our friends. 
In a still more recent instance, and, indeed, in one of the last causes 
he ever argued, he took the occasion of an appropriate discussion, 
to expound his own views of the constitution, and, dropping the 
character of an advocate, to perform the paramount duty ofa citi- 
zen. He seemed, as if giving his parting advice and benedictions 
to his country, and, as if he had worked up his mind to a mighty 
effort to vindicate those solid maxims of government and policy, 
by which alone the union of the states might be upheld and perpe- 
tuated. It is deeply to be regretted, that his just and elevated views 
are now confined to the frail memories of those who heard him. 
In the spring of 1815, Mr. Dexter was requested by presi- 


dent Madison to accept an extraordinary mission to the court of 


Spain; but from a reluctance to go abroad, he declined the ap- 
pointment. 

During the last winter, Mr. Dexter was for a few days al- 
flicted with the epidemic prevailing at Washington; and was once 
compelled from indisposition to stop in the argument of a cause. 
He had, however, entirely recovered, and never seemed in better 
health. On his return from Washington he went with his family 
to Athens, in the state of New York, to assist in the celebration 
of the nuptials of his son. He arrived there on Tuesday the 30th 
of April, somewhat unwell, but no serious alarm for his safety 
existed, until the day previous to his death. Finding his dissolu- 
tion approaching, he gave the proper direction respecting his af- 
fairs, and prepared to meet his fate with the calmness of a Chris- 
tian philosopher. He could look back on a life devoted to virtu- 
ous pursuits without reproach, and his regrets could only be for 


his family and his country. About midnight on Friday, the 3d of 
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May, he lost his senses, and in three hours afterwards he expired 
in the arms of his family, without a struggle or a groan. 

Such was the life, and such the death of Mr. Dexter. I 
forbear to give a mintite account of the literary honours which he 
received, and of the public institutions of which he was a mem- 
ber. Iam aware how little Iam qualified for the office of his 
biographer; but I have this consolation, that he needs no other pa- 
negyric, than truth. I will close these hasty sketches with a few 
remarks on his person, character, manners, and acquirements. 

In his person Mr. Dexter was tall and well formed, of strong 
well defined features, and bold muscular proportions. His man- 
ners were at a first interview reserved and retiring; and this was 
sometimes mistaken by a careless observer for austerity or pride. 
But this impression vanished on a farther acquaintance; and it was 
soon perceived, that though he made no effort to court popularity, 
he was frank, manly, and accessible; and at the bar conciliatory 
and respectful. His countenance was uncommonly striking; and 
yet perhaps scarcely gave at once the character of his mind. Un- 
less awakened by strong interests, his features relaxed into a re- 
pose, which betrayed little of his intellectual grandeur. In such 
situations his eyes had a tranquil mildness, which seemed better 
suited to an habitual indolence of temperament, than to fervid 
thoughts. Yet a curious observer might read in his face the traces 
of a contemplative mind, sometimes lost in reveries, and some- 
times devoted to the most intense abstractions of metaphysics. 
When roused into action, his features assumed a new aspect. A 
steady stream of light emanated from his eyes, the muscles of his 
face swelled with emotion, and a slight flush chafed his pallid 
cheeks. His enunciation was remarkably slow, distinct, and mu- 
sical; though the intonations of his voice were sometimes too mo- 
notonous. His language was plain, but pure and well selected; 
and, though his mind was stored with poetic images, he rarely in- 
dulged himself in ornaments of any kind. Ifa rhetorical illustra- 
tion, or striking metaphor, sometimes adorned his speeches, they 
seemed the spontaneous burst of his genius, produced without ef- 
fort, and dismissed without regret. They might, indeed, be cOm- 
»ared to those spots of beautiful verdure, which are scattered here 
an¢ there in Alpine regions amidst the dazzling whiteness of sur- 
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rounding snows. In the exordiums of his speeches he was rarely 
happy. It seemed the firstexercise of a mind struggling to break 
its slumbers, or to control the torrent of its thoughts. As he ad- 
vanced, he became collected, forcible, and argumentative; and his 
perorations were uniformly grand and impressive. They were 
often felt, when they could not be followed. 

Such was the general character of his delivery. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose, because his principal favourite was 
ratiocination, that his delivery was cold, tame, or uninteresting. I 
am persuaded, that nature had given him uncommon strength of 
passions. The natural characteristics of his mind were fervour 
and force; and, left to the mere workings of his own genius, he 
would have been impetuous and vehement. But he seemed early 
to have assumed the mastery of his mind; to have checked its vi- 
vid movements by habitual discipline; and bound his passions in 
the adamantine chains of logic and reasoning. The dismissal of 
the graces of fancy and of picturesque description, were with him 
a matter of choice, and not of necessity. He resigned them, as 
Hercules resigned pleasure, not because he was insensible of its 
charms, but because he was more enamoured of wisdom. Yet, 
as if to show his native powers, he has sometimes let loose the en- 
thusiasm of his genius, and touched with a master’s hand every 
chord of the passions, and alternately astonished, delighted, and 
melted his hearers. Something of the same effect has been pro- 
duced by, what may be fitly termed, the moral sublimity of his 
reasoning. He opened his arguments in a progressive order, 
erecting each successive position upon some other, whose solid 
mass he had already established on an immoveable foundation, till 
at last the superstructure seemed, by its height and ponderous pro- 
portions, to bid defiance to the assaults of human ingenuity. I am 
aware that these expressions may be deemed the exaggerations of 
fancy, but I only describe what I have felt on my own mind; and 
I gather from others, that I have not been singular in my feel- 
ings. 

It would be invidious to compare Mr. Dexter with other il- 
lustrious men of our country, either living or dead. In general 
acquirements he was unquestionably inferior to many; and even in 
professional science he could scarcely be considered as yery pro- 
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found, or very learned. He had a disinclination to the pages of 
black-lettered law, which he sometimes censured as the scholas- 
tic refinements of monkish ages; and even for the common branches 
of technical science, the doctrines of special pleading, and the ni- 
ceties of feudal tenures, he professed to feel little of love or reve- 
rence. His delight was to expatiate in the elements of jurispru- 
dence, and to analyze and combine the great principles of equity 
and reason, which distinguish the branches of maritime law. In 
commercial causes, therefore, he shone with peculiar advantage. 
His comprehensive mind was familiar with all the leading distinc- 
tions of this portion of law; and he marked out with wonderful sa- 
gacity and promptitude, the almost evanescent boundaries, which 





sometimes separate its principles. Indeed it may be truly said of 
him, that he could walk a narrow isthmus between opposing doc- 
trines, when no man dared to {[ollow him. The law of prize and 
of nations were also adapted to his faculties; and no one who heard 
him upon these topics, but was compelled to confess, that if he 
was not always convincing, he was always ingenious; and that 
when he attempted to shake a settled rule, though he might be 
wrong upon authority and practice, he was rarely wrong upon the 
principles of international justice. 

In short, there have been men more thoroughly imbued with 
all the fine tinctures of classic taste; men of more playful and cul- 
tivated imaginations; of more deep and accurate research, and of 
more various and finished learning. But if the capacity to examme 
a question by the most comprehensive analysis; to subject all its 
relations to the test of the most subtle logic; and to exhilat them 
in perfect transparency to the minds of others:—if the capacity te 
detect, with an unerring judgment, the weak points of an argu- 
ment, and to strip off every veil from sophistry or error:—if the 
capacity to seize, as it were by intuition, the learning and argu- 
ments of others, and instantaneously to fashion them to his own 
purposes:—if, I say, these constitute some of the highest prero- 
gatives of genius, it will be difficult to find many rivals, or superi- 
ors to Mr. Dexter. In the sifting and comparison of evidence, 
and in moulding its heterogeneous materials into one consistent 
mass, the bar and the bench have pronounced him almost. inimi- 


table. 
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His eloquence was altogether of an original can. It had not 
the magnificent colouring of Burke, or the impetuous flow fof 
Chatham. It moved along in majestic simplicity, like a mighty 
stream, quickening and fertilizing every thing in its course. He 
persuaded without seeming to use the arts of persuasion; and con- 
vinced without condescending to solicit conviction. No man was 
ever more exempt from finesse or cunning in addressing a jury. 
He disdained the little arts of sophistry or popular appeal. It was 
in his judgment something more degrading than the sight of 
Achilles playing with a lady’s distaff. It was surrendering the 
integrity, as well as hohour of the bar. His conduct afforded, in 
these particulars, an excellent example for young counsellors, 
which it would be well for them to imitate, even though they 
should follow in his path with unequal footsteps. 

His studies were not altogether of a professional nature. He 
devoted much time to the evidences and doctrines of Christianity; 
and his faith in its truths was fixed after the most elaborate inqui- 
ries. That he was most catholic and liberal in his views, is known 
to us all; but, except to his intimate friends, it is little known, 
how solicitous he was to sustain the credibility of the Christian 
system; and how ingenious and able were his expositions of its 
doctrines. , 

As a statesman, it is impossible to regard his enlightened po- 
icy and principles without reverence. He had no foreign partia- 
iities or prejudices to indulge or gratify. All his affections cen- 
tered in his country; all his wishes were for its glory, indepen- 
dence, and prosperity. The steady friend of the constitution of 
the United Statas, he was, in the purest and most appropriate sense 
of the terms, a patriot and a republican. He considered the union 
of the states as the pole-star of our liberties; and whatever might 
be his opinion of any measures, he never breathed a doubt to 
shake public or private confidence in the excellence of the con- 
stitution itself. When others sunk into despondency at the gloomy 
aspect of public affairs, and seemed almost ready to resign their 
belief in republican institutions, he remained their inflexible adyo- 
cate. He was neither dismayed by the intemperance of parties, 
nor by the indiscretion of rulers. He believed in the redeeming 
power of a free constitution; and that, though the people might 
VOL. II. L 
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sometimes be deceived, to their intelligence and virtue we might 
safely trust to equalize all the eccentricities and perturbations of 
the political system. He had the singular fortune, at different 
times, to be the favourite of different parties, occupying in each 
the same elevation. It is not my purpose to examine, or vindicate 
his conduct in either of these situations. I feel, indeed, that I am 
already treading upon ashes thinly stréwed over living embers. 
The present is not the time for an impartial estimate of his politi- 
cal conduct. That duty belongs, and may be safely left, to pos- 
terity. Without pretending to anticipate their award, we may 
with some confidence affirm ,that the fame of Mr. Dexter has little 
to fear from the most rigid scrutiny. While he lived, he might be 
claimed with pride by any party; but now that he is dead, he be- 
longs to his country. 

To conclude,—Mr. Dexter was aman of such rare endow- 
ments, that in whatever age or nation he had lived, he would have 
been in the first rank of professional eminence. It is unfortunate, 
that he has left no written record of himself. The only monu- 
ment of his fame rests in the frail recollections of memory, and 
can reach future ages only through the indistinctness of tradition 
or history. His glowing thoughts, his brilliant periods, and his 
profound reasoning, have perished for ever. They have passec 
away likethe dream of ashadow. He is gathered to his fathers; 
and his lips are closed in the silence of death. 

I rejoice to have lived in the same age with him; and to have 
been permitted to hear his eloquence, and to be instructed by his 
wisdom. I mourn, that my country has lost a patriot, without fear or 


reproach. The glory that has settled on his tomb will not be easi- 


ly obscured; and, if it shall grow dim inthe lapse of time, I trust 
that some faithful historian will preserve the character of his mind 
in pages, that can perish only with the language in which it is 
written. 
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TE commissioners lately engaged in running the lines of boundary con- 
formable to treaty between the United States and Creek Indians, have com- 
pleted that duty. 

Early in last month, three steam-boats, employed in navigating the Missis- 
sippi, were in the port of New Orleans at one time. A company has been form- 
ed there to have a steam-boat constructed to be used on lake Pontchartrain and 
Mobile bay and river. These facts evince a spirit of enterprize among our 
western brethren, the certain indication of their present prosperity and increas- 
ing importance in the American republic. 

‘he Upper Creeks, with the approbation of the United States agent and the 
governor of East Florida, have determined to break up a settlement which has 
been some time forming among the Seminoles, by runaway negroes chiefly from 
this state. They formed no inconsiderable part of colonel Nigoll’s motley force 
on Appalachicola during the late war; and after the British evacuated the terri- 
tory, the negroes and a few Indians still held possession of the fort, having re- 
ceived arms and ammunition from their allies. 


Natural Wonders.—It is very surprising, that two of the greatest natural 
curiosities in the world, are within the United States, and yet scarcely known to 
the best informed of our geographers and naturalists. The one is a beautiful 
water fall, in Franklin county, Georgia; the other a stupendous precipice, in 
Pendleton district, South Carolina: they are both faintly mentioned in the late 
edition of Morse’s geography, but not as they merit. The Tuccoa fall is much 
higher than the falls of Niagara. The column of water is propelled beautifully 
over a perpendicular rock, and when the stream is full, it passesdown the steep 
without being broken. All the prismatic effect, seen at Niagara, illustwates the 
spray of Tuccoa. 

The Table Mouptain in Pendleton district, South Carolina, is an awful pre- 
cipice of 900 feet. Many persons reside within five, seven, or ten miles of this 
grand spectacle, who have never had curiosity or taste enough te visit it. It is 
now, however, occasionally visited by curious travellers, and sometimes by men 
of seience. Very few persons who have once cast a glimpse into the almost 
boundless abyss, can again exercise sufficient fortitude, to approach the margin 
of the chasm. Almost every one, on looking over, involuntarily falls to the 
ground senseless, nerveless, and helpless; and would inevitably be precipitated, 
and dashed to atoms, were it not fur the measures of caution and security, that 
have always been deemed indispensable to a safe indulgence of the curiosity of 
the visiter or spectator. Every one on proceeding to the spot, whence it is usual 
‘o gaze over the wonderful deep, has in his imagination a limitation, graduated 
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by a reference to distances with which his eye has been familiar. But in a me 
ment, eternity, as it were, is presented to his astounded senses; and he is instant- 
ly overwhelmed. His whole system is no longer subject to his volition or his rea- 
son, and he falls like a mass of lead, obedient only to the common laws of mere 
matter. He then revives, and in a wild delirium surveys a scene, which, for = 
while, he is unable to define by description or limitation. 

How strange is it that the Tuccoa fall and Table Mountain, are not more 
familiar to Americans! Either of them would distinguish any state or empire ig. 
Europe. 

Arabian Horses.—The recent importation of two fine Arabian studs, by Mr 
€. D. Coxe, (our late consul at Tunis,) will doubtless contribute materially te 
improve our present stock of those noble animals. It is said that these two 
horses are remarkable for their symmetry and beauty of figure, and fleetness and 
spirit, well known characteristics of the Arabian breed. Havine been landed 
at New York in fine condition, and sent to Sidney, in Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey, (the residence of Mr. C.) they may fairly be classed among the many 
important acquisitions which we are constantly making from the old wor!ld.— 
Gleancr. 

cts 

Population.—It appears from a comparison of the different census taken. 
sinee the adoption of the federal constitution, that the population of the United 
States increases at the rate of three per cent. per annum; that is, it doubles int 
23 years. ‘There is every reason to believe, that the population will continue to 
increase in this proportion for many years: pevhaps a century tocome. The 
vast unsettled interior of North America will continue to accommodate, with 
nearly the same ease that it does at present, all the millions which would be 
produced, during that period, by such a rate of increase. The following sche- 
dule will show the population of the United States for 110 years to come, at in- 


tervals of 25 years, supposing the inerease to be in the proportion we have men- 


tioned: 


In 1810, in round numbers, : . - 7,000,000 
In 1833, it will be ° . . 14,000,000 
In 1856, - - : - ~ 28,000,000 
In 1879, - . - : 56,000,000 
In 1902, - . . . 112,000,000 
In 1925, - - - - 224,000,000 


This last number, scattered over a territory of three million square miles, 
would average about 70 to each mile; a population about as dense as that of Mas- 
sachusetts proper, and as the average of all Europe. Boston Recorder. 


ee 


- Something singular.—There is now in a store in Boston, a rat, nearly fui 


grown, which is nursed by a cat in company with a kitten! It appears the cat 
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had lost one of her kittens, and having seized the rat, earried it to the basket, 
completely domesticated it, and treats it as her own offspring! The cat is a fa- 
mous rat-catcher, and has killed a great number since she took the favoured one 
under her protection. 


The celebrated Abbe Correa de Serra, now in Philadelphia, and distin- 
guished for his scientific and literary attainments, has been appointed by the 
prince regent of Portugal, his minister plenipotentiary near the United States. 

Parisian Fashions—The fashionable ear-rings of the Parisian ladies of ton, 
were, at last dates, small milk-pails. The handle, which is very large, passes 
through the ear. The pail is ivory, and the hoops and handles are of gold. 


In the biography of Mr. Hanway, he is stated to have been the first man 
who ventured to walk the streets of London with an umbrella over his head. Dr. 
Morgan was the first man who ventured to do it in Philadelphia, at least by way 
of parasol, though now a custom so common every where, as to lose the idea of 
effeminacy, and to be thought no more remarkable than the wearing a hat; se 
indefinite are our notions of luxury. 

A “History of the late War between America and Great Britain,” the 
manuscript of which is now in forwardness, will be ready for press in a few 
months. It is from the pen of a highly eminent writer in New Jersey, and will 
no doubt be the most correct account of that war that has yet been, or probably 
will be, given to the public. It is expected it will make a pretty large octayo 
volume. 

His excellency, D. R. Williams, agreeably to the resolution of the state le- 
gislature, has ratified the treaty entered into by the United States, with the Che- 
rokee Indians, by which we have purchased all their lands within the chartered 
limits of this state. The price is 5000 dollars, which gives to South Carolina 
about four to five hundred thousand acres of very excellent land. 


War Office, April 16. 

His royal highness, the prince regent, has been pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, to approve of the 41st regiment being permitted to 
bear on its colour and appointments, in addition to any other badges or devices 
which may have b&gp heretofore granted to the regiment, the words “ Detroit,” 
‘© Queenstown,” and “ Miami,” in consideration of the distinguished gallantry 
displayed by that regiment, in the capture of fort Detroit, on the 16th August, 
1812; in the defeat of the Americans at Queenstown, on the 13th October, 1812; 
and in the action near the foot of the rapids of the Miami river, on the 5th May, 
1813, 
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A foreign publication states, that in a German advertisement for the sale of 
the machinery of a theatre, a N. B. is added of the following character: “ To be 
sold at the same time, thirty-two good substantial old ghosts, with a very fine 


new devil, a striking likeness of Bonaparte.” 


The preventive against the ravages of the insects which infest the peach- 
iree in South America, found most effectual, is simply binding a piece of raw 
hide round the trunk of the tree, just above the surface of the earth. The hairy 


side of the hide is placed outwards. 


Cement to protect roofs from the weather. M. Pierre-Aimé Lair, secre- 
tary of the Society of Agriculture and Commerce of Caen, in Normandy, 
(France) has given extensive publicity to the following receipt for a terrasse 
mastic to cover roots, &c., which hag! been published in the Elementary Chy- 
mistry of Mr. Thenard, and actual experiment has demonstrated that it pos- 
sesses all the advantages to be wished for. It is employed with the greatest sue- 
cess in covering terraces, doating cisterns for water, laying of masonry so as to 
be impervious to water, &c. It is so hard thatit will scratch ivon. This terrasse 
mastic is formed of ninety-three parts of brick or clay well burnt, and seven 
parts of litharge and linseed oil—nothing so simple as its preparation or its use. 
The brick and litharge are to Le finely powdered and mixed together, adding to 
them as much linseed oil as will bring them to the consistence of mortar (gache.) 
It is then used like mortar, the part to be covered being previously wetted with 
asponge. This precaution is indispensable, or the oil would be imbibed by it, 
and the cement not acquire the necessary hardness. When laid upon a large 
surface, it will sometimes crack, and the cracks are to be filled with more of the 


composition. It requires three or four days to become solid. 


Some idea of the activity which pervades the population of London, where, 
in spite of all that may be said to the contrary, the business of the whole civili- 
zed world seems to be managed,—may be gathered from the followimg estimate. 
It is a statement of the number of persons, carriages, and horses that daily pass 


over three bridges in that city, and is derived from the most authentic docu- 


ments that have been submitted to the public. 


London bridge. Blackfriars. Westminster. 
Foot passengers $9,640 61,069 37,820 at 1 d, 
Wagons 769 533 173 8 
Carts and drays 2,924 502 963 4 
Coaches 1,240 990 1,171 6 
Gigs and taxed carts 485 500 569 4 


Horses 765 , §22 615 11-2 
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Paper.—Can paper be made of rice? Can it be madé from potatos? May 
not nettles be subjected to the same process as flax? 

In the Monthly Magazine for March, 1816, “ a Lover of his Country” 
has made the wonderful discovery that two or three trifles of magazine poe- 
try have been pilfered from English writers, and published in this country, as 
American poetry. The writer of this communication seems to be ignorant that 
this sort of petty larceny is among “ the arts of an able editor,” which have been 
practised at all times without reprehension or even notice. These trifling effu- 
sions, however, are deemed of so much importance by this patriot, that he classes 
them ‘‘ among the benefits for which North America is indebted to tireat Bri- 
tain; but which they have not grace enough to acknowledge, nor gratitude 
enough to be thankful for.” We are willing to acknowledge ourselves greatly 
indebted to the literature of Great Britain, but we can assure this writer, that 
the balance of the account current will soon be struck, if we are to draw upon 
no better sources than the mase of “ the hon. Wm. Spencer,” and “ Mr. Jo- 
seph Cottle of Bristol.” If the writer be inclined to pursue his investigations on 
this subject, we recommend to him to inquire into the origin of the Powers of 
Genius, the Algerine Captive, the novels of Charles B. Browne, and the ad- 
dress “ to the New Moon,” an article which is at least equal, if not superior to 
any that appeared in the first vol. (or second) of the Poetical Register. How 
wretchedly contemptible must be the mind of a man who can lavish abuse on a 
whole country, because an indolent editor of a monthly journal, has copied a few 
school-boy verses without acknowledgment! 

We shall just remark, that in the very number of the journal, in whieh 
these impertinent observations are published, the best communications are from 
American pens (vid. pp. 154. 137. and 140, March, 1816.) 

It is stated that Napoleon is engaged in writing a history of his life-—The 
life of Thomas Holcroft is announced —Mrs. Opie promises another novel, called 
Valentine’s Eve-—A new prose translation of Homer’s Iliad has recently ap- 
peared in France. It is said to surpass those of Dacier, Bitaubé, or Lebrun.— 
The celebrated Millin has published a new work on “the Mineralogy of Ho- 
mer.”—We are sorry to learn that nothing more can be expected from the 
learned pen of the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace, the author of “ the Classica! 
Tour in Italy,” lately re-printed in this city by Mr. Carey. Few works of equal 
magnitude, and on a subject unconnected with the feelings or occurrences of the 
day, asone of the journalists justly observes, ever experienced so rapid a circula- 
tion, or acquired so extensive a reputation. His acquaintance was sought by 
those who were most distinguished by rank or talents; and they were rewarded 
by the sweetness of bis manners, and the richness of his conversation. He is 
the author of several anonymous pamphlets; but his fame will rest upon this Tour, 
which will find a place in the library of every classical scholar, and consecrate 
his name ia the memory of every lover of the Latin muse. 
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M. Carey has just published the speculations of M. de Pradt on ‘* The 
Congress of Vienna.” This meeting of all the powers in Europe, was assembled 
for the purpose of stopping the desolations of war, and its deliberations offer an 
extensive field for reflection. The conflicting claims of the different states are 
examined with great care, in this volume, which may be recommended to the 
attentive study of the politician. It may be considered as a map, in which, if 
some objects of minor importance have been neglected, the great boundaries 
are faithfully traced. The allied powers have endeavoured to reconcile con- 
flicting claims, to destroy the military spirit, and restore order in France. The 
contentious matter which has so long vexed the repose of Europe is exhausted, 
and the judicious arrangement of the various parties which has been made under 
the auspices of England and Russia, is a guarantee against any schemes of ex- 
tensive conquest for yearstocome. ‘The madman who may meditate such an 
enterprize in future, will pause when he remembers the fates of Charles V., 
Philip I1., Louis XI1V., and the cut-throat from Corsica. 

Although de Pradt was introduced to our readers in a former number, in 
a ridiculous point of view, he isan able writer. He was among the satellites of 
Napoleon, while he was borne on “ the tide of successful experiment,” and is 
now among the foremost in reviling him. In this work, however, he aims at ac- 
curacy and impartiality; he appears to be familiar with his subject, and delivers 
his opinions with confidence. 

In a recent number of one of the British journals it is stated, that ‘ the 
Americans ought to have a patent for lying.” We do not know that any mo- 
ney is to be acquired at such a trade in this country, and we should be afraid of 
interfering with the privilege of this writer, if we were to apply at the English 
patent office. The patents there, we presume, are issued by the member of the 
house of commons, who was lately committed to Newgate on a charge of per- 


jury. 


ieemetiedl 


Memoirs of the Life, Doctrines, and Opinions of the late Joun HUNTER, are 
preparing for the press.—Mr. D’Israeli promises “ an Inquiry into the Literary 
and Political Character of James I.—A new edition of the Essay on Population 
by Malthus, with important additions, is announced.—Also, a Lexicographical 
Chart of the Hebrew Language, by the Rev, Robert Uvedale.—Atheniensia, or 
Remarks on the Buildings and Topography of Athens.—Harold the Dauntless. 
by the author of the Bridal of Triermain—A Pilgrimage to Waterloo, by Sou- 
they.—The Remains of James Dusautoy, and a History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal, by the same.—Annals of the reign of George II. by Dr. John Ai- 
kin.—The Inquisition unmasked, or the Triumph of Humanity and Liberty in 
Spain, by M. Puigblanch. 


The London Monthly Magazine for April, 1816, says, “‘ books are entitled 
to a drawback equal to all the expenses of package, freight, and insurance; con- 
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sequently English books may be sold at the London prices in America, with the 
same allowance to dealers as in England. The American markets may conse- 
quently be expected to take off from 50 to 500 of the editions of most English 
works of general interest; for it will not answer to the American booksellers to 
reprint any English books for which there is not a probable demand for more 
than 500 copies; or the expense of setting the types, and engraving the orna- 
ments, would cause their editions to be more expensive than the English edi- 
tious,” 

We do not know at what rate the English booksellers propose to vend their 
books, so as to enable us to be accommodated on as easy terms as they supply 
their English readers. At present our booksellers assure us, that the expences 
of importation amount to 50 per cent. on the cost in London. 


Alexandria, June 6.—Mr. Custis of Arlington, and a party of gentlemen, 
returning from Smith’s Island, have visited Pope’s creek, in the county of West- 
moreland, ever memorable as the birth-place of our Washington, und have pla- 
eed a stone upon the remains of the old mansion-hcuse, in which the hero first 
saw the light. The stone is a plain freestone slab, and bears this simple in- 
scription: 

HERE, 
On the 11th of February, 1732, 
WASHINGTON 
WAS BORN, 


The report of cannon from the vessel, awakened the echoes of the place, 
and told that Americans were paying an affeetionate tribute to the memory of 


their chief. 


A member of the Boston assembly, some years ago, vexed at something 
that had past in the house, left it in a pet, declaring as he went out, that not one 
of the members was fit to carry offa/s toa bear. The members being informed 
of this uncouth speech, were so much offended, that they sent word to the cul- 
prit, that, as he had spoken in a very disrespectful manner of the house, they 
would not permit him te take his seat again, unless he would unsay what he had 
said, acknowledge he was sorry, and ask their pardon. The offender made his 
appearance without hesitation, and, entering, said: 

Gentlemen of this honourable house, being told that your honours are 
much incensed at an observation I made, and that I could only atone for my fault 
by making concessions, [ now comply. (falling on his knees.) ‘1 said not ove ot 
you was fit to carry offuls to a bear; T now unsay it, and declare you are every 
one well qualified for that office. I ask vour pardon, and am very sorry for it 
Wut really, (added he, rising and wiping the dust from his knees) [ think thir és 
as dirty a house as ever J met with: 
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POETRY. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PARODIES. 
Integer vite, scelerisque purus. Horace. 
The following is recommended to one of our boon companions, to be said 
or sung by him at the next meeting. We feel confident that no true man, will 
object that there is an apparent inconsistency in the effects which are attributed 
rls to good liquor in the two last stanzas; it being well known, among the initiated, 
1. a that, like the satyr’s breath, it will erecate warmth or coolness, according to the 


oceasion. Should such cavillers be found, we advise them to drink on until they 


see double, when our assertion will be demonstrated. 


Now let them drinke, till they nod and winke, 


Even as good fellows sholde do; 
They shall not misse to have the blisse, 


Good wine doth bring men to. 


The man that is drunk and void of all care, 
Tolderol, lolderol, tolderol, oddy, 
Needs neither Parthian quiver nor spear, 
Tolderol, &'c. 
The Moor’s poison’d lance he scorns for to wield, 
While his wine and cigar are his bottle and shield. 
: Tolderol oddy, tolderol oddy, toldecrol, lolderol, tolderol oddy, 


Undaunted he goes upon tick at the stores, 
Demolishes windows and breaks open doors: 
He revels all night in fear of no evil, 

And boldly defies either lawyer or devil. 


As late I went out with my skin full of wine, 
Incumbered neither with care nor with coin; 
{ boldly confronted a horrible dun; 

And, frighted, as soon as he saw me he run. 


No monster would put you in half so much fear, 
That should in Apulia’s forest appear; 

In Africa’s desert there never was seen, 

A monster so hated by gods and by men. 


Come, place me ye deities under the line, 

Where grows neither tree nor a plant but the vine, 
O’er the hot burning sand would I swelter and sweat, 
With nought but my bottle to fence off the heat 
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Or place me where sunshine is ne’er to be found, 
Tolderol, &c. 

Where the earth is with winter eternally bound, 
Tolderol, &c. 

Qh! there would I nought but my bottle require, 

My bottle should warm me and fill me with fire. 
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TO A MODERN XANTIPPE. 
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“ RBLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS IS HE.” 
Curs’p as infernal imps is he, 
The man whom wedlock bound to thee; 


Who lov’d thee young, but finds thee, old, 
A dirty slut, and noisy scold. 
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’T was this, disturb’d my nightly rest, £ 
And rack’d all day my tortured breast: 
And often—as I laid in bed, 

I wish’d—I pray’d that you were dead. 


My peace destroy’d—-my wretched home, 
More loathsome than a jail become, 
I flew——-where husbands oft repair, 
To spend their cash—or drown their care. 


But when my emptied purse no more 
Could pay—-the tapster stopt his score; 
Confus’d—enraged—I curs’d the day 
I saw thee first--then ran away. 
SEDLEY. } 


LOVE. 

Ou! what is Love!—-a smiling guest 
That lights the look, and joys the breast,— . 
That wantons in the train of beauty, 

And lives in many a bright black eye;— 
Whose promises of faith and duty 

Are utter’d in a sigh:— 
With ardour breath’d, remember’d lone,— 
The theme of every tale and song, 
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The glowing flame that burns to strengthen,— 
The chain that time and absence lengthen; 
A mystic feeling of the breast, 
That makes anxiety seem rest! 
Oh, love is never priz’d unless 
It brings a host of griefs and fears; 
A calm return of love appears 
A weary weight of nothingness,— 
A still insipid pledge of hearts, 
Where quick success disgust imparts,—~ 
Where nought is left to hope or dread, 
Where all is gain’d that ere was sought;— 
A fireless passion bred from nought 
That slumbers in the bosom dead. 


TO THE INCONSTANT 


*TwERE better to have rang’d foteve:, 
In weary search to find thee never, 
Than thus to know that time can seve 
The former feelings of a breast, 

That seem’d the seat of love and rest! 
Strange, that a breast so form’d to move 
In all the elegance of love, 

Should harbour danger and deceit, 
And spuyn the form it sought to grect. 
Strange, that an eye so soft, so bright 
With all the love of Eastern light 
Should gaze awhile, then turn away, 
And after fresher objects stray. 


HeExeE lies Thomas Huddiestone. Reader, don’t smile’ 
But reflect, as this tombstone you view, 


That death, who kill’d him, in a very short while, 
Will huddle a stone upon you. 





